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Amateur Photo Contest 
Winners for January 


BEAM ABEAM 


Slanting beams of sunlight glistening on boat- 
dotted waters off coast of Galveston, Texas, 
were photographed by Arch Hetherwick of 


a5 OO Houston with his Rolleiflex Camera, using 
° Plus X film, at 1/100, lens opening of £:8. 
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BRAVE STEP 


Whooping dance of many-feathered Indi- 
an at Manitou Springs, Colo., was clicked 
by Marcia Deshotels of Englewood, Colo., 


$15 OO with her Ciro-flex Camera, using Plus X 


film, with lens opening of f:8, at 1/100. 


LADY LUCK 


Wrinkle-ringed old woman selling lottery 

tickets at fish market in Lisbon, Portugal, 

was snapped by Otto John Gaul, of Los 

$1 O OO Angeles, Calif., with Hasselblad Camera, 
° using Super XX film, at f:16, 1/100. 
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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. Contestants 5 
may use any type camera and film but should send only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send } 
negatives. When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, , 
if any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel cannot be responsible for their return } 
or condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Amateur Photo Con- 
test, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current contest will be held for following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Big budgets are not essential for travel fun 
whether you want to romp in snow or explore 
“sea-girt areas, as readers of Bargain Sites 
for 1957 will readily !earn—it's all in choosing 
locales giving most for your money. 


Photo: Chas. E. Grover. 
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Everybody wants to know HOW TO CUT TRAVEL COSTS and that's exactly 

what the February cover story will tell you. You'll also visit INDIAN VILLAGES 

in the Southwest and want to keep for reference the special calendar of 

dances and other Indian events during the year. Additionally, 

The Magazine That Roams the Globe will take you on a SHANTY BOAT CRUISE, 
step you into snow-sporty SUN VALLEY, whisk you to NIGERIA and spread before 
you new pictures of MACCHU PICCHU, Peru's Lost City of the Incas. 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


on Your 8 m—16 m 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you’ll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- : 

ing sport film multi- @ 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


**“Fishing Vagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


- ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 


BOXING 


ry 


OXING PACKED a brutal wallop when it began in early Mesopotamia in 1750 B.C. 

Ever since that time, fight promoters have tried.various ways to soften its blows, 

only to discover that boxers were taking more savage beatings than before. In 
Mesopotamia—an ancient country which was located where Baghdad is today— 
men fought with their fists, their hands wrapped in leather. Later in Greece around 
900 B.C., boxers fought for complete victory—often with spiked metal gloves—con- 
tinuing to punch their opponents until they were beaten to death. But because their 
leaders feared loss of manpower, boxing was banned and pugilism was seldom prac- 
ticed for centuries. 

Boxing reappeared in the Seventeenth Century in England, where men started 
settling grudges with fists, and some just fought for the sport of it. These bouts con- 
tinued without interruption and! lasted until it was clear who was the winner. No 
rest periods were allowed. But as time passed, public opinion pressured for three- 
minute rounds, padded gloves and rules against throwing, gouging or wrestling. In 
1865, the Marquis of Queensberry first presented his famed rules that now govern 
the game. However, despite these efforts, present-day boxing with its three-minute 
rounds is more devastating than ever was known in bare-knuckle fighting. 


U.S. EVENTS: Professional fights draw keen interest throughout the U.S., and 
although the events are staged in big cities—usually New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden—they are widely televised to a nationwide audience. Top competi- 
tion is for Heavyweight Championship of World, currently held by Floyd Patterson. 
Golden Gloves tournaments, which started in U.S., have become international in 
scope. All proceeds from amateur boxing are contributed to charity. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: Prize fights are staged throughout Europe, using the same 
basic rules as in U.S. In the past, England and Germany have produced some top- 
notch contenders for the heavyweight crown. Asian countries, including Japan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand, vie for championships in low-weight categories. @ 


preR NE eras 


U.S. travelers watching foreign fights will see swift kicks in Thailand boxing events. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IN 
CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 

A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California 
—at a price you can afford? 

A place to retire on a small income? 

A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book California—the State 
That Has Everything shows you city by city, town by town, road by road, everything you’ll 
find in this big ytate. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee you won’t miss 
anything worth seeing. And you will welcome his long lists of recommended restaurants, 
motels, and hotels where you can stop at the price you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State That Has 
Bverything gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s help you'll find the 
California that appeals to you—whole regions with just the degree of warmth and sun- 
shine you want, with houses and rentals priced within your means. If you're single, you'll 
find the best places to live for the fun and entertainment you want. If you're a family 
man, you'll find the best places to raise a family. If you want to retire, you'll find the 
pleasantest places in all California to live on a small income. 


einer 

There’s so much more to_this b6ok—the facts you need if you're thinking of living in 
a trailer, the best places to fishyand“hunt, where to go for a college education, what you'll 
pay in taxes, how best to find your own,retirement orfacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s 
so much information, in fact, that you probably wouldn’t learn as much about California 
in months, even years, of traveling around this big state as you can learn from this one 
big book. Yet it costs only $2.,)fail goupon today for your-copy. 


Where Will You Go in Florida ? 


lf You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling !) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
‘paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there's much more to this big book. 


If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just where 
to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford tells you 
where life in Florida is pleasantes# on a small income. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


Will your next vacation really 
he something to talk about? 


- The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on the 
money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you 

that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has 

spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money in vaca- 
tions and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, 
in government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged 
coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at 

national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, 

fantastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands 
almost at your front door. ee : 

rman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in a 

pe pceres Ne Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, ete. At no time 
does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your 

budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows 
how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 
You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 

to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation 
will be something to talk about, get the facts now. 
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HARIAN’S 3 LATEST BOOKS 


order ali 3 now—at lower prices—for immediate delivery 


MAKING MONEY FROM FLORIDA REAL ESTATE—the newcomer’s 
guide to buying a home or income producing property that’s worth the 
money and more. 


Town by town, development by de- 
velopment, the editors of Harian 
Publications pinpoint the areas in all 
this big state where you get good 
values even today and experts think 
property values will increase. Hun- 
dreds of government officials, real 
estate men, etc. were consulted to get 
the facts even old-time residents wish 
they had and newcomers certainly 
need to make a sound purchase. 

Your home or other real estate in- 
vestment is going to cost you thou- 
sands. Make sure your money doesn’t 
go down the drain—that you buy 
property that is valuable today and 
will be worth even more tomorrow. 
Only $2.50 for this detailed guide 
by the men who really know the 
inside story of Florida real estate. 


AMERICA BY CAR. By Norman Ford. Don’t miss the really important ~ ; 
sights along the way. This book is your insurance of seeing all the four- za 
star sights in whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and © 
it even covers Mexico and Cuba as well). Day-by-day along your route, 

he tells you where to go, whether you’re visiting New England or 
California, Florida or the national parks, Washington, New York, or 
wherever else you may be going in this huge country. And this is a huge 

book, fully 170,000 words in length (for which most publishers would 
charge $5-$8). But it costs only $2.50, while it helps you see any part ae 
of the country as you’ve probably never before explored America. Of aes: 
he gs it names hundreds upon hundreds of recommended places to eat Ed 
and stay. : pees ge 


THE BEST IN THE WEST. By Thomas 

Lesure, contributing editor of 
Travel Magazine. This is your guide 
to everything that is outstanding in 
the West (and it also includes south- 
western Canada and northwestern 
Mexico). A town by town description 
of everything worth visiting in each 
western state, and it’s complete with 
data on where to stay and eat. No 
matter what you want to do in the 
West—whether it’s driving, vaca- 
tioning for a while, visiting the na- 
tional parks, even retiring in the best 
sections of the U. S., this enormous 
book (170,000 words, enough mate- 
rial for three ordinary-sized books) 
costs only $2.50. 


SPECIAL PRICES for these new publications 
Order all 3, and they’re yours for only $5.75—$7.50 


worth of important new books at a real saving. 


gee Fill Out and Send At Once For Quick Delivery 


NI lle ll ee re ee ee ee ee ee re ee re Re re ee re ree ee ee ee ee ae ee he ee eee 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 6 Spring St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York - 


T have enclosed $........ccccscceser (cash, check or money order). Please send 
me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


(] Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2.50. 

[] America by Car. $2.50. 

The Best in the West. $2.50. 

Special offer #1: all 3 books above for $5.75. 

California—the State That Has Everything. $2. 

Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 4 

Special offer + 2: all 6 books advertised on this page ($12.50 value) 
for $10. 
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15. 
16. 


We 


18. 


LD: 


. I wish to be called at 


BY WILLIAM MALTEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


Ze | 
: . PEAK UP! 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to ............ 


. How late does this bus (trolley) 


line operate? 


. I would like to see the cathedral. 


. I want to visit several nightclubs. 
. Is there a cover charge? 


. Are there any other charges? 


. Can you recommend a good restau- 


rant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I have repairs done? 


. Please check the oil, water and bat- 


tery. 


. Please check my tires. 
. Let me see that. 


. I would like something smaller 


(larger). 


I like this but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


I would like some black and white 
(color) film. 


Do you have movie film? 
Would you mind letting me take 
your picture? 


T am leaving on the 00... 
o'clock train. 


Ob ee ecceeseeerosccesvees 


14. 


15. 
16. 


1 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. Priifen Sie meine Reifen, 


GERMAN 


. Sagen Sie mir, wann wir nach... 


kommen. 


. Bis wann verkehrt der Autobus (die 


Strassenbahn) ? 


. Ich mochte gern den Dom sehen. 


. Ich will in ein paar Kabaretts gehen. 
. Kostet es Eintritt (Zuschlag) ? 


. Erwachsen mir noch andere Aus: 


gaben? 


. Konnen Sie mir ein gutes Restaurant 


empfehlen? 


. Was ist Ihre Spezialitat? 


. Wo kann ich hier etwas reparieren 


lassen ? 


. Bitte kontrollieren Sie Oel, Wasser 


und Batterie. 


. Zeigen Sie mal her. 


. Ich mochte etwas Kleineres (Gros- 


seres) haben. 


Das hier gefallt mir, aber es ist zu 
teuer. 


Gut. Packen Sie es bitte ein. 


Ich moéchte schwarz-weiss (Farb-) 
Film haben. 


Haben Sie Film fiir einen Filmauf- 
nahmeapparat? 


Haben Sie etwas dagegen, wenn ich 
eine Aufnahme von Ihnen mache? 


Ich fahre mit dem .. . Zug ab. 


Ich moéchte um.. 
den. 


. angerufen wer- 


bitte. 


PART [PART FIVE. | 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. Tsai-gn zee mahl hayr. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Zalign zee meer van veer nah... 


comn. 


. Bis vann ferkayrt dayr outohboos 


(dee shtrahssenbahn) ? 


. Ich merch-ta gayrn dayn dohm zay- 


en, 


. Ich vill in ain pahr cabarétts gay-en. 
. Kostet es aintritt (tsooshlahk) ? 


. Ayrvaxn meer noh andere ousgahbn? 


. Kernen zee méer ain gootes restau- 


rant empfayh-len? 


. Vass ist eere shpetsialitayt? 


. Voh cann ich here etvass repah- 


reeren lassen? 


. Bitte controlleeren zee ale, vasser 


oond batterée. 


. Preefen zee maine raifen, bitte. i 


. Ich merchte etvass iclainenes (gray. | 


sseres) hahbn. 


Dass here gefellt meer, ahber ess 
ist tsoo toy- er. a 


Goot. Packen zee ess bitte ine. 


Ich merchte shvarts vaiss (farp) 
film hahbn. 


Hahbn zee film feer ainen filmouf. 
nah-me-apparaht ? 


Hahbn zee etvass dagaygen venn| 
ich ine ouffiahme fonn eenen ma-he? | 


Ich fahre mit daym . . . tsook ap. 


| 
Ich merchte oom . 


- . angeroofen 
vayrden, 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


has taken another step forward 

in its restoration ‘program by 
presenting a short historical pag- 
eant in King’s Parade for a group 
of visiting American travel agents, 
guests of the St. George Hotel, and 
‘more sketches will be presented 
from time to time. . . . Reminders 
of early-day punishment are the 
recently erected stocks and pil- 
lory on display in King’s Parade. 
... In addition to running Under- 
sea Sports, Jean and Park Breck 
have started a production line of 
enamel jewelry, decorative ear- 
rings and cuff links fired in their 
kiln, and sold in stores ynder the 
trade name of Bermuda Originals 
from $1.50 up. .. . Guests costumed 
as characters from the pen of 
F. Van Wyck Mason helped the 
eminent author celebrate both his 
birthday and publication of his 
latest historical novel, The Valient 
Few, the head of Doubleday Pub- 
lishing Company flying down to 
Bermuda for the occasion. . . 
There’s a new look to the Riddell’s s 
Bay Golf and Country Club: the 
course has been newly seeded, put- 
ting green extended, men’s locker 
‘room expanded, handsome terrace 
added, dining patio built and new 
furniture ordered. . . . Nearby the 
Club, for the golfer who wants an 
early start, can be found Smithfield 
Manor, where a special winter golf 
rate makes it a popular guest house. 
Bed and breakfast cost $6.00 per 
day, while the inclusion of an ex- 
cellent dinner adds $4.50. . .. Hand- 
‘some Jeffrey Lynn has arrived for 
his leading role in the newest “Ber- 
muda-made”’ feature film, Calypso 
Island. Several local calypso bands 


& OLDE Towrfe of St.“George’s 
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will play an active role in this 
movie, to be released by United Art- 
ists...For the first time in 
its business history, Bermuda 
Holiday House is sponsoring a 
special week-long golf holiday at 
the Mid-Ocean Club for golfers 


_ from Ottawa, beginning Feb. 3- 


9. The male tournament with 
wives will be under the supervision 
of the Club’s veteran pro, and tro- 
phies are being offered by the Ber- 
muda Trade Development Board, 
Bermuda Golf Association and Ber- 
muda Holiday House, plus a com- 
plete entertainment program... . 
Plenty of elbow room is promised 
in the newly opened Barracuda Bar 


in the Empire Club. This intimate, 


air-conditioned lounge, decorated 
in appropriate -undersea motif, 
specializes in a secret concoction 
aptly named the Barracuda... . 
Latest additions to the holiday 
scene are five deluxe studio villas 
overlooking beautiful Harring- 
ton Sound. Called Coral Cot- 
tages, the units come complete with 
maid service, and you can cook 
meals in the modern, compact kitch- 
enette. Rental is $10.00 per day per 
unit until March, $15.00 during the 
peak season. Bathing and dining 
privileges available at nearby Pink 
Beach. . . . Elbow Beach played host 
to famous television hostess Arlene 
Francis, in Bermuda recently to film 
background scenery to be shown on 
her weekly television program. . . . 
The world’s first nuclear powered 
submarine USS Nautilus paid an 
unexpected “rest and recreation” 
call to the U. S. Naval Station here. 

. . Every Sunday evening, talented 
Peg Carpenter entertains guests at 
the Castle Harbour Hotel with the 
haunting, romantic strains of her 
eloquent harp... . Arabian Nights 
is just one of the inviting names 
of the four super-deluxe cottages 
being added to the Ledgelets in 
Somerset. 


dateline... — 
BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


oIs BAUR, Society Editor of 
L Chicago American, came to 
Belgium to write a column 
about Belgium society. She had 


lunch with Major Thibaut de 


Maisiéres, aide de camp of Prince 
Albert, the King’s brother, had cock- 
tails with Mrs. Alger Jr. wife of the 
American Ambassador in Belgium 
in her beautiful home and was guest 


of the Prince de Ligne in his his- — 


toric castle of Beloeil where the 
Prince offered a Junch for her in 
presence of the Princess de Ligne, 
his daughter, the Marquise of Villa- 
lobar and his daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Alix of Luxemburg. . 
Belgium’s Minister of Transport 
has announced a new radar installa- 
tion will be in service soon at the 
port of Antwerp. He also said that 
the Belgium merchant fleet will 
soon reach 1,000,000 tons. .. . Nine 
Belgian stations have installed 
automatic lockers for luggage. 
. From June I, the Brussels-Paris 
train will be accelerated, the new 
time being three hours, twelve min- 
utes. . . . Sabena announces a net 
profit of 20,000,000 Belgian franc 


($400,000) for 1955. The same year 


Sabena transported 450,000 passen- 


gers, fifteen per cent more than 
in °54. Helicopters transported 
16,000 passengers. . . . The city 


of Namur, gate to the lovely Ar- 
dennes region, will begin television 
this year. . . . Sabena’s new heli- 
copter, S-58, carrying twelve passen- 
gers, made the Brussels-Paris hop 
in 76 minutes. Twelve of these 
new copters will run this year on 
the European network. . . . Don 
Cook, chief of London’s New 
York Herald Tribune Bureau has 
won the famous Dutch award ot 
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“Wilhem the Silent” for his article 
about Holland’s fight against the 
sea. Prince Bernard of the Nether- 
lands, Cardinal Spellman and John 
Foster Dulles were present at 
the dinner for the award presenta- 
tion. .. . Rembrandt year has had 
one funny side in Holland. Many 
parents have given the name of 
Saskia, Rembrandt’s wife, to their 
daughters. Also many boys have 
been named ‘Titus after Rem- 
brandt’s son but nobody seems to 
have given the name of Rembrandt 
himself to any child. . . . The most 
ancient and honorable artillery 
company of Massachusetts visited 
Belgium a short time ago. 
Hunters should note that no 
shooting is allowed in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium without a 
game license. Detailed informa- 
tion will be supplied by the Royal 
Netherlands Shooting Association, 
21 Juliana van Stolbergplein, The 
Hague, and the Belgian National 
Tourist Office, Central Station, 
Brussels. Foreign visitors can obtain 
a temporary license (application 
must be made to the local authori- 
ties) .... Belgium intends to present 
a special exhibit at next year’s ASTA 
convention to be held in Madrid in 
October. .. . Belgium, a new pocket 
guide, has been issued by the Bel- 
gian National Tourist Office in 
Brussels. . . . Sabena, Belgian World 
Airlines has opened a new direct 
line from Brussels to Vienna. 


_ dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


N NORWAY, winter tourists this 
year can take trips with expert 
escorts in the snow-dressed 

mountains in sledges drawn by dogs. 

. Few Americans in Copenhagen 

hear about Nyboder which is really 
a “must see.” Nyboder is the world’s 


first terrace houses, built by King 


Christian IV at the beginning of 
the 1600s for his old seafighters. 
Don’t mix up Nyboder’ with 
Nyhavn, which is Copenhagen’s fa- 
mous and notorious harbor quarter. 

. In February and March the 
world’s largest herring and cod fish- 
ing fleets sail off the west coast of 
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Norway and exciting tourist excur- 
sions are arranged from the towns 
of Aalesund and Narvik... . Curl- 
ing has been introduced on a 
number of Norway’s numerous 
skating rinks, and is being cul- 
tivated with great enthusiasm. ... 
When the New York City Ballet re- 
cently visited Scandinavia, its lead- 
er M. George Balanchine was 
asked what he was looking forward 
to most while in Copenhagen, 
which he had visited once before, 
He said he had been longing most 
for the Danish “big cold table” and 
for those lovely thick golden pea 
soups with pork and sausage. . . . 
The year’s great winter event in 
Norway is Oslo Week from Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 2..., Then, the 


world’s best skihoppers display 
their art on the Holmenkollen 
hill. . . . After liquor serving in 
Swedish restaurants was okayed 


about a year ago, the consumption 
rose enormously, and in order to 
stem this development heavy. taxes 
have now been imposed on hard 
liquor. So do not be surprised when 
you learn how expensive a Swedish 
“snaps” is. ... Miss Jeanne G. Unter- 
weiser of New York recently paid a 
visit to Wonderful Copenhagen. 
She wrote a heap of postcards to 
relatives and friends in the States, 
but accidentally dropped her still 
unstamped mail in a street. On her 
return to America she was amazed 
to learn that her postcards had 
reached-their addresses. A Dane had 
found them, stamped them and dis- 
patched them. ... A number of Nor- 
wegian hotels allow ten to twenty 
per cent reduction for a minimum 
six-day winter sojourn January 6 to 
February 3. The railways give 30 
per cent moderation, the DFDS 
route-boats Copenhagen-Oslo 33 
per cent and the bus routes in Nor- 
way twenty per cent. At the same 
time, SAS has strongly reduced 
rates for return tickets between 
Scandinavian capitals. ... Only the 
very best Norwegian hotels are en- 
titled. to call themselves ‘“Turist- 
hotel” or “H@jfjellshotel” (tourist 
hotel or alp hotel) . In the following 
hotels you are expected to wear a 
dinner jacket: Fefor, Finse, Gaus- 
dal, Golaa, Holms, H¢sbj¢r, Lande, 
Nevra, Skeikampen, Sjusden, Tyin, 
Ustaoset and Winge. In smaller 


hotels a dark suit can do. 


Danish meals inexpensively may 
order: frikadeller  (risolles) ; 
biksemad (hash) ; hakkebgf med 
log (hamburger with onions) 5 
labskovs (a kind of meat and 
potato stew) ; or stegt lever ( fried 
liver)... . Most of the bigger win- 
ter hotels in Norway have their own 
authorized ski-teachers. Private les- 
sons cost $1.00, but if there are more 
pupils the price for each is consider- 
ably lower. Among winter resorts 
having ski-lifts are: Geilo, Harpe- 
foss, Lillehammer, Norefjell, Opp- 
dal, Oslo, Rjukan, Vinstra and 
Voss. ... . One of Denmark’s most 
original old inns is Bjerro Kro near 
Horsens, East Jutland. Its proprie- 
tress, 70-year-old Ingeborg Ander- 
sen, and her daughter take turns 
painting abstract pictures, grilling 
beef steaks and serving their ma 
guests. 


MEXICO CIT 


By Peter Olwyler 


EW HIGHWAYS will be the key. 


travel item to speed the flow 

of more than 600,000 Ameri- 
cans expected to stream south to. 
visit Mexico this year. . .. The Mex- 
ican government is taking a long, 
pleased look at the rising tide of 
American dollars flowing out of 
tourist pockets. ... The figures vary 
anywhere from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 monthly. . .. To keep 
‘em coming, 
carving out 1,550 miles of new road 
a year, expects to step up the pace, 
establish a 
31,050 miles within six years. . . 


aie Those 


who wish to eat characteristic 


the sovernment ASS | 


national network of. 


Almost every tourist in the Repub- : 


lic last month took in one or more> 


of the incredible Christmas posadas, 
a remarkable combination of 
church-going reverence and_ the 
stormy, lusty, fire-cracker-throwing 
irreverence of the parading crowds. 

. Gifts are exchanged early this 
mouth on Three Kings Day, mostly 
for children only. ... The Continen- 
tal Hilton opened as scheduled on 
Pearl Harbor Day with as much 
swank and circumstance as might at- 
tend the launching of the British 
Fleet. 
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The guest roster broughi. 


hundreds of hotel Bigs together 
with a scintillating flock of Mexican 
and American politicos and indus- 
trialists who preened and cham- 
pagned for days. . . . Other hotels 
were going and coming: Montejo 
Hotel, oldest landmark along Paseo 
de la Reforma, was sold to an un- 
known buyer for a reported $320,- 
000, while’ down in Acapulco four 
new hotels opened for business last 
month—the big Pierre Marques, the 
Noa Noa, the Boca Chica and the 
Motel Tampa... . Ribbon-cutting 
dedicated the new international 
bridge at Laredo Déeémber 14, 
replacing one waslied out in 1934 
floods. .. . Saying they,do in Cuer- 
navaca recently wert Rénzieri Orto- 
lani, director. of “Haly’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and Katyna_ Ranieri 
who’s been song-birding at the Ver- 
sailles. ... Golf's getting popular in 
the Republic, and Mexico’s recent 
upset of Canada to take second 
place in the Cup of Americas 
Tournament hasn’t hurt the trend. 
... The capital hosted some of the 
best brains of Europe and the Amer- 
icas last month at the First National 
Congress of Electronics. ... Even if 
you've never fished in your life you 
can hardly avoid hauling in a giant 
sailfish down at Acapulcg if you're 
willing to do a little straining... . 
Mexico’s first honest-to-John 
musicomedy, Los Novios, has 
theater circles rolling like hoops, 
with sales hitting 1,800 tickets a 
day. Luis Dellano Palmer did a 
knockout freehand translation from 
Broadway's The Boyfriend, and 
supplied some directing genius. 
Only a few know the backers are 
Emilio Azcarraga, Jr., and Stanley 
Weiss, a young American who built 
a thriving mining company out of 
nothing but sweat and canniness. 
The pair are toying with the idea 
of bringing down South Pacific for 
a dose of the same treatment. . . 

Guest Airlines’ new flight from 
Mexico City to Guatemala is arous- 
ing tourist interest. . . . The long- 
delayed highway link between the 
two countries should be ready for 
use by the end of June... . A whop- 
ping Italian Industrial Fair in the 


capital February 22 to March 17 


will draw possible buyers for 
an estimated $480,000 worth of 
products. . . . All-time old-time 
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Old Trains Spur Fabric Styles 


In Baltimore & Ohio Railroad's Transpor- 
tation Museum, girls model dress, display 
roll of drapery material designed with 
motif of historic trains, fabric newly made 
available in department stores, decorator's 


shops for travel-fashion blend. 


movie great Ramon Navarro back 
in’ Mexico City after visiting rela- 
tives in Durango. . . . Prolific James 
Norman, whose latest book, Cim- 
maron Trace, is now on U.S. news- 
stands, smacking his lips over La 
Normandie’s boeuf bourgignen con 
cebollas while on leave from San 
Miguel de Allende’s colony of liter- 
ati. ... U.S. Federal Power Com- 
mission has okayed import of sur- 
plus natural gas to the U. S. from 
Pemex wells in the Reynosa area. 


C dateline cee 
PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


HOSE STURDY old Paris institu- 

tions, the Opera and the Opera- 

Comique, have just had over- 
haulings, mechanical as well as ar- 
tistic. New lighting effects at the 
Opera-Comique will embellish the 
creation of Richard Strauss’ Cap- 
pricio, and an entirely fresh ver- 
sion of Shéhérazade is on the Opera 
agenda for this month. . . . Susan 
Zanuck Hakim, daughter of Darryl 
Zanuck, timed her arrival in Paris 
with arrival of her new baby.... 
Pre-war atmosphere reigns again 
in Paris with the revival of formal 
dress at the Comédie-Francaise, 
the last Tuesday evening of each 


month. ... The Pierre Galante’s 

(Olivia de Havilland) have pur- 
chased a new house in Paris. .. . Ex- 
hibition of primitive art from New 
Guinea the month of January is at 
the Palais de Chaillot. . . . Merle 
Oberon has joined those of the local 
English colony who have exchanged 
their visitor permits for permanent 
residence cards. .. . January 6, Le 
Jour des Rois, all of France eats the 
traditional Gateau du Roi, besides 
having an excuse for private parties 
and organized galas. ... This month 
is the long-awaited opening of the 
restored Jeu de Paume museum, 
home of the Impressionist paint- 
ings, set in the heart of the Tuiler- 
ies, which has been closed for 
modernization and repairs for 
several months. . . . Descendants 
of the family of the Marquis de 
Lafayette up from their native 
Auvergne to iron out details for cele- 
brations to be held throughout 
France in 1957 marking the 200th 
anniversary of the general’s birth. 
. . . Gregory Peck, accompanied by 
his wife and new-born baby, in Paris 
to visit his mother-in-law before his 
new picture assignment in Spain... . 
A novel system of previewing hotel 
accommodations has been intro- 
duced at the offices of Prestige, 41 
Avenue Montaigne, where films of 
bedrooms, salons, dining rooms, etc., 
all over Europe, are flashed on a 
large screen. Service also includes 


reservations. .. . Decoration of the 
picturesque nineteenth-century 
Saint-Pierre Chapel in  Ville- 


franche-sur-mer (French Rivi- 
era) has been entrusted to Jean 
Cocteau. He is in the midst of trans- 
forming this rustic chapel which, 
until its recent restoration, had been 
used as a warehouse for local fisher- 
men, into a touristic marvel. ... 
Henri Soulé, owner of New York’s 
famed Pavillon restaurant, on his 
way to the Riviera to buy a hotel. ... 
Hidden away in the most bour- 
geois neighborhood in Paris (the 
Passy section) is one of the city’s 
most Bohemian restaurants, Chez 
Anna, 10 Boulevard Delessert, 
which, besides plenty of atmos- 
phere, serves the best cassoulet in 
Paris. Count on a minimum of 
$4.00 a person. If you don’t like 
cats, stay away, as the place is over- 
run with them. 


By Robert Deardorff 


HETHER IT’S snow huts or 
W viene clubs you like, you'll 


find plenty to do this 
month—the winter season’s in full 
swing. And, just to prove there is a 
Santa Claus, the state railways are 
cutting fares to Sicily. To catch the 
sunworshipper trade, they’re giving 
a 25 per cent reduction on roundtrip 
tickets to that island from now till 
the end of May. So go ski on Etna. 
Or take in some of the popular pup- 
pet shows in Palermo, Catania or 
Syracuse. . . . Music lovers will hear 
some wonderful programs at Rome’s 
Santa Cecilia concerts—Honegger’s 
Le Roi David on the 16th, the Bo- 
rodin Quartet from Moscow on the 


18th, and David Oistrach playing © 


Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto on 
the 30th. .. . Pier Angeli and Vic 
Damone make heads turn as they 
stroll down the Spanish Steps. . . . 
On the evening of January 5, Piazza 
Navona is the place to go. One of 
the loveliest squares in Rome, it’s 
jammed with toys, candy and peo- 
ple, celebrating Epiphany . . . Up 
north in the Dolomites, cold-air fans 
can enjoy ski and bob-sled races 
and ice-hockey games scattered 
throughout the month at Cortina 
d’Ampezzo. Equipment installed 
for last winter’s Olympics makes 
this one of the most modern snow 
resorts in Europe. Besides that, it’s 
beautiful. ... For a home away from 
home, try Jerry’s, American hangout 
at Via Veneto 155—two cosy cellar 
rooms where the owner menus 
specialties like southern fried chick- 
en and corn sticks, hamburgers or a 
charcoal broiled steak dinner 
($2.50) . If you like, you can even 
cook your own steak—the place is 
that informal. There’s a bar, too. 
Open from noon to 2:30 a.m., and 
run by an ex-G.l.... One of the 
loveliest churches in a city full of 
them, Rome’s Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, built in the Twelfth 
Century, has been restored. Don’t 
miss the ceiling of gilded wooden 
panels, from designs by Domeni- 
chino. . .. And you know what else 
Rome’s been staring at? Liberace, 
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holding court for autograph fans 
on Via Veneto or smiling indulgent- 
ly at the Colosseum. . . . Into the 
Teatro Sistina, a new revue with 
Toto, one of the nation’s celebrated 
funny men. Dancing in it is Leo 
Coleman, known in the States for 
his role of the mute in The Medium. 

. You can find bargains on Via 
Condotti, swank street not noted for 
them. Surrey, a plush haberdashery 
at No. 52, sells pure silk ties for 
$1.60, stocks a wide selection of silk 
shirts and robes as well. . . . Who 
says you must speak Italian? To 
make life even softer for tourists, 
train conductors now carry ques- 
tion and answer booklets in sevy- 
eral languages. Each question is 
numbered, You point to one in Eng- 
lish and, guided by the number, the 
conductor points to the answer... . 
For a fine dinner plus some of the 
best international night club acts in 
town, drop in at the Jicky Club, Via 
Veneto 13. Rome’s celebrities often 
do. At the moment, an Argentine 
ballet is headlining the show. .. . In 
Italy last year one person in every 
five was a tourist, over 12,000,000 
coming for the sunshine and the fab- 
ulous sights, an all-time record. So 
hurry. Soon it'll be one person in 
every four. 


“By Gertrude M. Reich 


ITH THE DAYS getting colder, 
Wi no snow as yet, the 

Krieau horse racing every 
Sunday is the only outdoor sport to 
draw visitors. . . . For fine duffle- 
coats ($20.00 and up) the shops on 
fashionable Karntnerstrasse can be 
relied on. . . . Vorarlberg, Austria’s 
easternmost province, becomes in- 
creasingly important for its skiing, 
and the new cable-car from Bludenz 
to the Muttersberg transports the 
tourist into a fairyland of rock 
and snow. . . . Making reservations 
now for this coming season is 
absolutely essential for Kitzbiihel, 
Saalbach and Saalfelden. . . . Vien- 
na’s busy airport in Schwechat 
is at last being renovated and 
enlarged to serve guests from 
all over the world. . . . Musi- 


cal tourists will welcome the re- 

appearance of Carmen on the 

schedule of the Royal Opera this 

season. .. . The beautiful monastery 

in Melk on the Danube has a cellar” 

famous for its wines and a fascinat-— 
ing view from its turrets. ... Things 
to shop for: native costumes at Lanz 
(Karntnerstrasse) , toys at Kober 
(on the Graben) and other souven- 

irs at the modern Wiener Werksat- 

ten (in the Karntnerstrasse) , 
sweaters and shawls in all the bou- 

tiques and Haas on the Graben. ... 

The new Vienna South East Station, 
still under construction, is well 
worth seeing. On arriving there, call 

a taxi by all means and do not at- 

tempt to cross the masses of open — 
streetcar tracks, tunnels and crazy 

roundabout walks for pedestrians— 

a hopeless endeavor that even the 

Viennese do not try. ... One and a 
half hours away fréivs Vienna, the | 
beautiful Semmering offers ex- 
cellent skiing opportunities with — 
accommodations according to 
taste—the very fashionable to the | 
very reasonable. ... Although it 
was still the Mozart Year, Krems on — 
the Danube presented a grand per- | 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth | 
Symphony on November 24 com- | 
memorating a visit of the famous 
composer 130 years ago... . No need | 
to worry about first-rate skiing | 
equipment this year. All Viennese | 
shops—particularly those in the 
lower Mariahilfestrasse—have top | 
quality in the most extravagant 
shapes and colors. . Vienna’s | 
Cafe Siller in the Mariahilfer- | 
strasse is again being opened and 
hopes to attract the authors and 
actors that it welcomed in the 
years before the war. .. . First-_ 
class interior decorating in Graz’'s | 
new six-story hotel opposite the rail- 
road station will indeed help to 
make a stay there pleasurable. . . . 


_ The Feast of St. Leopold, the saintly 


warrior king of Austria, was again 
celebrated with a crazy ride down 
the giant barrel of Klosterneuburg 
by all those who ee good fortune 
in the coming,year. . .. Klosterneu-. 
burg, however, has more to offer 
than crazy riotous rides on barrels. 
Its magnificent monastery with its, 
famous medieval altar, its library | 
and many royal treasures make a. 
Visit intriguing. 
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In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-F! COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia. . . 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spof, we'll furnish 
the slide. ar Leet 

SEND 25¢ (deductfble,.from first. order) 
for 52-page illustrated color catalog, with 
detailed description of 35mm slides and 
suggestions for giving a travelog. Stereo 
list free. Pte 


ERNEST 7, “WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala (60 mi. long). 30 min. to city of 4% million, 
medical center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by 
air. Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full- 
- time servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 35c 1b., coffee 40c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene 
living among considerate people. For EXACTLY 
how Americans are living in world’s most perfect 
climate on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 
for COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and re- 
tirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. 
OK) to File 30, 


THAYER of MEXICO, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
SHANTY BOAT 


; CRUISES i 


A NOVEL 
= HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


=—Cruising inland through the tropical Everglades 
country. One week cruises—from $80. 


For illustrated booklet and rates, write to: 
Capt. Jim Nisbet 
Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave, N.W. 


EUROPE—35 days $729 


10 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor 
Coach. No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections 
to make. YOU REALLY SEE THE COUNTRY! Price in- 
cludes transatlantic crossing, land travel, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing. Tours departing all season March to Octo- 
ber. Also ROUND-THE-WORLD—45 days $2,495. See 
your travel agent or write for EUROPE or WORLD tours. | 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC., Dept. V7 i 


171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
| Bas 560 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
—_ 
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MERICANS THIS winter can cross 
the Atlantic, ski on the slopes 
of the Matterhorn, climb the 

12,000-foot Plateau Rosa in Italy 
and sun-bathe on the Estoril in 
Portugal, all within fifteen days for 
$795. 

This journey through Switzer- 
land, Italy and Portugal is one of a 
dozen ski tours organized for winter 
vacationers by Pan American World 
Airways and the Viking ‘Tourist 
Bureau, New York City. Total cost 
of each tour covers round-trip air 
fare from New York, motor coach 
and rail trips in Europe, hotels and 
meals, ski instruction, tips and 
taxes. Travelers who can manage an 
extra week in Europe will be able to 
stay seven days in Paris for $91.00, 
in London for $88.00, in Rome for 
$87.00 or in Barcelona for $84.00. 

Tour begins with an overnight 
flight to Geneva, where an express 
train takes the skiers to Zermatt. 
Here, overlooking the Matterhorn, 
they stay at the Beau Site Hotel. 

Those who are expert skiers can 
go across the border or tour 60 miles 
west to Chamonix in France. The 
novice can practice on the gentler 
slopes or try his luck at skating, 
hockey, or bobsledding. 

After six days in Zermatt, tour- 
ists move across the Swiss-Italian 
border to the new Hotel Gallia in 
Cervinia. The Italian resort boasts 
one of Europe’s longest cableways, 
reaching 12,000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean to Plateau Rosa. 

From Cervinia, members of the 
tour head for Milan where they 
board a plane for Lisbon. In this 
semi-tropical pastel city, they can 
take in the major sights. 

Just 15 minutes from Lisbon is 
Estoril, where travelers can relax on 
white sands. Those who decide not 
to exile themselves there can return 
to New York City from Lisbon in 
less than a day. @ 


...land of 
PAGEANTRY 


For an exciting holiday 
—with an incomparable 
blend of the old and the 
new—amid breath-taking 
scenery, magnificent mon- 
uments and colorful festi- 
vals... visit India, now 

“ within your reach! For de- 
tails and informative lit- 
erature, see your travel 
agent or 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 
19 East 49th St., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPE 698 


11 COUNTRIES 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Sailing from New York on March 2nd. Also, at 
$729, sailing on March 20th and March 27th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY 
ESCORTED— includes round trip tourist steamship 
on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all 
hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour 
limited to 42 members. See Your Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8 


fii) CARAVAN TOURS 


now 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet. No. 8 


Name 


Address. 


City. 
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F YOU FEEL footloose and crave the different, it’s 
surprising how much you can see and do with a 
very little expenditure. How? Set your sights on a 

low-cost vacation area or a bargain trip that automati- 
cally inflates your wallet beyond proportions you'd 
normally expect. Fortunately, it’s easy to do. No matter 
where you live, there’s a relatively inexpensive vacation 
site just a day or two away. Or if you'd like to travel 
farther afield, budget vacations can be yours in just 
about every part of the world. 

Of course, if you travel during the so-called high 
seasons when more than 40,000,000 Americans jam 
U. S. resorts, hotels, motels and highways in tourist- 
popular spots, your chances of reaping the pleasures 
of a low-cost holiday are somewhat diminished. Off- 
season travel, and that’s a phrase that applies year- 
round depending on whether a region is chiefly noted 
as a summer or winter playground, not only means a 
better choice of accommodations because of fewer peo- 
ple, but also lower prices. 

For example, you might soak up the pleasures of 
a Florida Gold Coast vacation for as little as $35.00 
a week during the summer whereas a winter stay at 
the same place would cost three times that amount. 
Even during the high seasons, though, you can find 
low-cost vacations simply by getting out into the hinter- 
lands which most travelers avoid. Sometimes they are 
not too far from main highways. More often, however, 
they are along the byways, in sections which still haven't 
become tourist-conscious, or in foreign countries where 
costs for comparable vacations are lower than in the 
U.S: 

There is one thing to remember, though. If you're 
operating on a budget and are trying to do and see 
as much as possible, you only defeat your purpose if 
you head for a bargain area but fail to make use of 
money-stretching hints outlined in past issues of TRAVEL. 
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In short, the same reasons that prompt you to visit a 


thrift area must ‘be backed by similar thoughts and 
actions en route. 

Here in brief are the pick of those budget vacations. 
State Parks and National Forests. Scenic canyons, 


lakes, waterfalls, restful woodlands, historic sights, fight- 


ing fish, big game hunting, caves, panoramic motor 


drives, untouched wilderness areas—these are just a 
few of the many attractions available at rock-bottom — 


prices in state parks and national forests throughout 
the country. And no matter where you live, one or the 


other—or both—are within easy driving distance of — 


your home. Many of the parks offer good housekeep- 


ing cabins for as little as $18.00 a week while similar 


units in or near national forests post rates around 
$35.00. Or you can camp out and enjoy the same en- 
ticing diversions for practically nothing above the cost 
of food. Since most of the national forests are in the 
West, the biggest concentration of such bargains nat- 
urally is there. But park systems in Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Michi- 
gan, Florida, North Carolina, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Oregon and California—to name but some of the super- 
ior state set ups—are exceptionally good. 

Canadian Dude Ranches. For as little as $40.00 a 
week—everything included—you can become a real cow- 
hand—with greater amenities, of course—in genuine 
cattle-ranch settings that offer such extras as riding, 
fishing, square dancing, chuck wagon dinners and so 
on. Prices are ten per cent to fifty per cent under those 
charged at dude ranches in the U.S. What’s more, the 
cost of getting to Canadian ranches compares favorably 
with those required to reach ranches in the western 
United States. 

New England Lakes. Believe it or not, a family of four 
can spend two whole weeks in unspoiled, uncrowded 
sections of New England for around $185. How? Head 
for some of the hill-ringed lakes, just a few hours from 
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New York or Boston, along the Rhode Island, Connecti- 
‘cut and Massachusetts state lines—lakes like Thompson, 
Webster, Big Alum and Wallurn where you can fish and 
swim to your heart’s content, explore the winsome coun- 
tryside on refreshing byways, look at nearby historic 
spots, and indulge in a wonderfully relaxing yacation. 
Off-Season Opportunities. Summer vacationing in 
__ Florida for a fraction of winter-time costs already has 
been mentioned. Bargains—as much as 50 per cent off— 
are available in southern Arizona resort communities 
like Phoenix and Tucson during summer months, too, 
and many establishments offer attractive package deals 
S far below the usual high-season tariffs. Colorado dude 
ranches have a thrift season each autumn. In New Eng- 
land and other northeastern states, Indian summer 
days of early fall mean delightful weather and the 
same high-season diversions—but for much less. Even 
that gigantic tourist magnet known as New York City 
_can be bargain-filled in summer if. you take full advan- 
- tage of:all the free sightseeing or kow-cost entertainment 
that runs from concerts to trips on the Staten Island 
ferry. The opportunities are almost endless. If you’re 
not sure just when a region’s high-season ends, ask your 
travel agent. 
Maryland Shore. For some unfathomed reason, Tide- 
water Maryland is often overlooked as a summer vaca- 
tion region. Yet for just a bit over $200 a family of four 
can enjoy a restful, two-week vacation that includes 
side-trips to historic colonial towns, old army encamp- 
ments like Valley Forge and—of course—Washington, 
D.C. The invigorating smell of the sea is on the land, 
but there are plenty of picturesque river beaches, 
meandering creeks, neat farms and pocket-sized com- 
munities. You can go fishing or looking for clams and 
crabs, or stock the family larder with fresh farm produce 
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Among off-season spots offering cut rates are Michigan summer resorts during snow season (left), Maine coastline (right) at start of fall. 


at exceptionally low prices. Best bet: go to leisurely St. 
Mary’s County where housekeeping cottages rent for 
$35.00 up per week. 

Great Lakes Country. A bit more expensive, but still 
a good bargain whether you go by car or ship. If you'd 
like a week’s sail on the mighty lakes, take one of the 
Georgian Bay Line’s cruises that cover some 2,000 miles, — 
parts of Canada and several interesting American cities — 
for a bit more than $150. By auto, you may see old forts, 
Indian villages, the Yerkes Observatory, numerous free 
industrial plant tours, the lovely Door and Wisconsin — 
Dells regions, mining operations, Canadian cities like — 
Fort William, the famed Soo Locks, art colonies, the 

Sleeping Bear Sand Dunes and scores of other attrac- 

tions plus plentiful outdoor recreation—all for about 

$430 for a family of four for two weeks. The region also © 
is tops for thrifty canoe trips in wilderness-like settings 

where French voyageurs once roamed. Outfitters charge 

only about $5.00 a day per person for the works. 

Pacific Northwest. While the fringe seasons mean 

good weather and the best prices, you can nevertheless — 
have plenty of fun during the popular summer days 
without wrecking your budget. Best bets are the idyllic 
San Juan Islands and the Oregon coast. Here, in inex- 

pensive housekeeping cabins, you live close to nature— 
among surf-flung rocks and headlands, sandy dunes, 
glistening beach coves, heavy forests populated with 
deer and other wildlife, and sea-kissed villages and re- 
sorts. For variety you might fish for salmon, dig up 
clams, snag crabs, take nature hikes, visit Indian reser- 
vations, pick wild berries, look at sea lion rookeries or 
go beachcombing for driftwood and other sea-brought 
treasures. Total cost for a family of four should run 
about $300 for around two weeks. 

Canadian Isles. For $6.00 a day or less per person, you 
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Travelers looking for low-budget vacations should consider stays in U.S. Parks such as Yosemite (left) or lake areas of New England (right). 


can soak up a bit of a foreign country, go lobstering or 
fishing, see old shipwrecks and hear thrilling tales about 
their mishaps, hike or bicycle along scenic seascapes, 
look at some of Captain Kidd’s former hangouts, eat 
your fill of succulent shore dinners, hobnob with friend- 
ly fisherfolk and lighthouse keepers, and do it all in a 
restful, Old World atmosphere devoid of garish night- 
clubs or the sometimes hectic insistence on “living it 
up.” Best islands are Grand Manan, a 30-mile car-ferry 
sail from St. Andrews, NeB., or the Magdalen group— 
Amherst, Gross, Grindstone and others—off Pictou, 
N.S., in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Mexico. The Land of Manana is the nearest U.S. neigh- 
bor with prices so low they put a bargain basement to 
shame. The Mexican peso now is worth about eight 
cents in American money and—despite some price rises 
since devaluation more than two years ago—Mexico is 
still one of the world’s cheapest countries for American 
travelers. Fine motels with swimming pools charge 
about $2.50 double a day, and atmospheric inns add 
only $3.00 more per couple a day for meals. A fillet mig- 
non dinner with all the trimmings costs only $1.75 even 
in the more expensive border towns. And other prices 
are comparable. In a little over two weeks and at a cost 
of less than $400 for four, you can see a good part of the 
Mexican interior from colonial cities and Indian vil- 
lages to volcanoes and floating gardens—plus communi- 
ties like San Miguel Aliende, Guanajuato, Guadalajara, 
Mexico City, Taxco and others. And, naturally, there 
are plenty of sports to match the sights. 

Caribbean Islands. While many of the trade-wind- 
swept isles of the blue Caribbean have succumbed to 
the forces of higher-priced vacationing, plenty of others 
are left where dollars seem made of elastic, and where 
you can really relax in fun while letting the rest of the 
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world worry about hydrogen bombs. There’s coral- 
backed Grand Cayman, the tropic paradise of Cuba’s 
Isle of Pines, Antigua, Barbados, Dominica and others. 
Even popular islands like Nassau and Jamaica offer 
thrifty stays during the summer season when tempera- 


tures, despite the sub-tropical air, aren’t too much high- © 


er than in winter. 
Puerta Vallarta. Prices are ridiculously low—only 


$13.00 a day, American Plan, for four. It’s almost due ~ 


west of Guadalajara, Mexico, and is on the Pacific 
Ocean. White sandy beaches are fringed with Tahiti- 
like cocoanut palms, swimming and fishing are out of 
this world, resort hotels are comfortable, native crafts- 
men turn out excellent wood and leather goods for a 


pittance, and—if you wander away from your American ~ 


Plan establishment—luscious seafood dinners can be 
had for a mere 50 cents. 

Utopia? No—but close, as are many other localities 
and countries you may visit all over the world, includ- 
ing the Azores, Canary Islands, Spain, Madeira, Austria, 
St. Helena, the Vale of Kashmir in India, Australia, 
more remote spots near the French and Italian Rivieras, 
Arizona’s Indian country, wilderness regions in Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, and scores of other sections. 
They all offer a lot for only a little money—more than 
you probably ever dreamed. 

Decide how much you want to spend before you 


choose one of these bargain sites. Then let your personal — 


financial ceiling determine the appropriate area. Ex- 
perienced travelers can tell you the hazards of picking 
a vacation spot and then trying—quite unsuccessfully— 
to tailor a budget to fit it. However, among TRAVEL’s 
list of vacationlands, you should find at least one place 
to free your footloose cravings, yet hold your expenses 
within bounds. @ 
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IRGINIA AND the governments 
\ of the United States and Great 
Britain will be hosts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors to a 
wide wedge of the Old Dominion 
State during the eight-month James- 
town Festival of 1957 celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in 
the New World. The Festival will 
commemorate the beginning of 
agricultural and industrial enter- 
prise and religion north of Florida 
and of free representative govern- 
ment in the United States. 
Jamestown was founded on May 
13, 1607, by Captain Christopher 
Newport, Captain John Smith and 
100 men, under financing by the 
joint-stock Virginia Company of 
London—thirteen years before the 
colony of 1620 at Plymouth, Mass. 
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For 91 years it was the capital of 
Virginia. In 1619 the first legislative 
assembly elected by ballot was held 
there, and during this early period 
the colonists developed lumber 
products, brick-making, pottery, 
glassmaking, potash, lime-burning 
and iron-working. Earlier, in 1607, 
was the first recorded celebration of 
Holy Communion in the colony. 
No longer a town, Jamestown is 
seven miles from Rockefeller-re- 
stored Williamsburg, where the 
capital was moved in 1698, but to- 
day the site is humming with con- 
struction in preparation for the 
$25,000,000 Festival. The Festival 
will center both on Williamsburg 
and on Yorktown, scene of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis in 1781 to 
American and French forces. All 
three of these sites, within a radius 


BY HAROLD M. FARKAS 


of eleven miles, will be connected 
for the first time by the Federal 
government’s new scenic Colonial 
Parkway. 3 

There will be day-to-day pagean- 
try for the Festival from April | to — 
November 30, the closing date mark- 
ing the 175th anniversary of the 
provisional treaty in Paris, which 
sealed the Yorktown victory. Thus 
1957 is the year in which the United 
States will have been a sovereign 
nation for as long as, prior to 1782, 
it was a colony. 

The President of the United 
States, the Queen of Great Britain 
and many othér dignitaries are be- 
ing invited to the Festival. An esti- 
mated 2,500,000 other visitors are 
also expected during the eight-_ 
month event, and elsewhere in Vir- | 
ginia there will be attractions locally 
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Travelers will visit battlegrounds near Yorktown, see cannons (above) that fired on British, jagged barricades (below) built by Cornwallis. 
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Map shows Jamestown Island where special events will be staged, plus highway routes 


sponsored for the special occasion. 
At Williamsburg, Pulitzer Prize 
playwright Paul Green will present 
a drama on Jamestown, The Found- 
ers, in a new woodland theater on 
afternoons beginning May 13. On 
evenings, starting in late June, his 
hit play, The Common Glory, will 
continue to run in nearby Lake 
Matoaka Amphitheater. 
. At Jamestown, visitors will see 
floating replicas of the three ships 
that brought the first colonists. The 
largest is the 100-ton Susan Con- 
stant IJ. All three were formally 
launched on December 20 in cere- 
monies echoing the customs of cen- 
turies ago. That date was chosen be- 
cause on December 20, 1606, about 
100 men and boys sailed in the 
original vessels from Blackwall, near 
London, to found the settlement at 
Jamestown. 
The three ships will sail up the 
James River and anchor off James- 
town, and will be moored near the 
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reconstructed fort of 1607 and glass 
factory of 1608. 

Rarely has any historic ship 
replica been built from the keel up 
in an American shipyard. Possibly 
the last successful example was the 
Clermont IT, built on Staten Island 
for New York’s Hudson-Fulton Ter- 
centennial of 1909—no mock-up but 


_a full reproduction. The flagship 


Susan Constant IIT and her com- 
panion vessels,Godspeed II, 40 tons, 
and Discovery IT, 20 tons, were built 
not far from the mouth of the his- 
toric James River—at West Norfolk, 
near Portsmouth, Va., by skilled 
shipwrights. The yard is the Curtis- 
Dunn Marine Industries, Inc., for- 
merly Dunn’s Marine Railway. 
The original ships were possibly 
twenty years old before they were 
chartered by the Virginia Company 
of London for the Jamestown ven- 
ture. They were small by modern 
standards, the Susan Constant IT be- 
ing 111 feet long and 44 feet wide, 


to Yorktown, Willamsburg, other nearby festival sites. 


drawing ten feet of water: Painstak- 
ing care went into their construction 
and much ingenuity was used in as~ 
sembling the wooden blocks, build- 
ing wooden pumps and windlasses 
and duplicating the unusual details 


of vessels that are 99 per cent timber. 


Visitors will be permitted to 
board the Susan Constant IIT and 
judge for themselves how they 
would have held up under the con- 


ditions of an ocean voyage in such 


cramped and comparatively ascetic 
quarters. . 

In Jamestown Festival Park, pres- 
ent-day Virginia Indians, descend- 
ants of the aborigines, will dwell in 
reconstructed Chief Powhatan’s 
Lodge, and visitors will also be able 
to explore the rude thatched houses 
of James Fort’ of 1607—birthplace 
of the American nation. Under fair 
skies, pikemen and others at arms 
will parade daily on the Mall, while 
prime inside attractions will be the 
stirring exhibition of the British 
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Jamestown visitors will see actors in authentic costumes, tour reconstructed buildings 


government in the Old World 
Pavilion and the vivid presentation 
of the State of Virginia on American 
achievement in the New World 
Pavilion. Sightseers who so wish may 
then dine at the Mermaid Tavern. 

On the “Greate Road” of the 
colonists nearby stands the Glass- 
house or glass factory of 1608, Eng- 
lish America’s first skilled industry. 
Glass blowers in seventeenth-cen- 
tury costumes will fashion souvenirs 
at the furnaces. The National Park 
Service will conduct visitors over the 
ruins of the old “Cittie’” of James- 
town amid plantings and landscap- 
ing. 

The Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities will 
show visitors the Old Jamestown 
Church of 1639—on the spot where 
the first legislative assembly met— 
and the shrines on that part of 
Jamestown maintained by the Asso- 
ciation. 

_ Many other towns are joining in 
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the celebration. The Hampton 
Roads communities will offer an 
International Naval Review June 
8-17 when warships of a score of for- 
eign fleets will be guests of the 
United States Navy in that great 
harbor. The Richmond area will 
commemorate Captain John Smith’s 
explorations to the falls of the 
James River on June 9, and the 
Roanoke area will celebrate its Dia- 
mond Jubilee on June 16-23. 

Even smaller communities will 
offer attractions. Restored Old St. 
Luke’s Church (1632) near Smith- 
field on U.S. Route 258, for exam- 
ple, will be the scene of a National 
Pilgrimage May 15, and the restored 
Adam Thoroughgood House, old- 
est brick dwelling, near Virginia 
Beach off U.S. Route 60, will open 
April 29: 

Admission to the Jamestown Fes- 
tival Park and Jamestown Island, 
including all the attractions, will be 
only $1.00 for each adult, children 


such as glass factory, kiln model shown by inset. 


under eleven being admitted free 
when accompanied by parents. Stu- 
dents aged eighteen or under and 
uniformed service personnel in edu- 
cational parties will also be given 
free entry. There is no fee at York- 
town except 25 cents for a visit to 
the Moore House where the Sur- 
render Terms of 1781 were signed. 

Sightseers in the area will find a 
new bus service linking Jamestown, 
Williamsburg and Yorktown, a 
roundtrip ticket between Williams- 
burg and Yorktown or Williams- 
burg and Jamestown costing $1.10. 
Service to Jamestown will make a 
complete loop of Jamestown Festi- 
val Park, and passengers may get off 
at the buildings and board the next 
bus run coming by at no additional 
cost. Escorted tours will also be 
available. 

All in all, the forthcoming James- 
town Festival adds new life—and a 
great new travel goal—to the Old 
Dominion. 
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torical drama on Patrick Henry « e H nover County Go sithouke « in aunty: oh birth hrou h J 
Th rsday Friday, a oul on at Tavern eee: on U.S. Route : 


te-wide Martha Washington Day commemorating her birthday (1731) in New Kent County and her 
rship in Old St. Peter's Church in county. Church open daily April through Noy., on State Route 38. 


ernational Naval Review in Hampton Roads. Warships of foreign navies as guests of U. S. Navy. En- 
tainment in port cities for officers and men. 


nts, Paintings, models of naval ships of nations represented at International Navél Review. At the 


hiversary of adoption of Virginia Bill of Rights by Convention of Delegates (1776). Observance in 
illiamsburg honoring George Mason, bill's drafter. 


yal Dominion Celebration at Jamestown, commemorating Virginia's becoming Crown Colony (1624). 
Btinguished British guests attending ceremonies at Jamestown. : 


lebration of First Recorded Communion at Jamestown on that date {1607}. Ceremonies in Old Church 


ginia Press Association meeting in Williamsburg. First national presentation of Parks-Franklin Award 
honor of early printers Benjamin Franklin and William Parks. 


niversary of first representative legislative Assembly in New World (1619). Congressional, State dig- 
aries at Jamestown and Williamsburg. 


peeiion opening on 150th anniversary of first voyage ot famous steamboat Clermont At Mariners’ 
‘ port New oe ae 


n (1612). 


penactment of Battle of Yorktown by uniformed members of early American regiments, commemorating | 
tory over Cornwallis (1781). At Yorktown on U. S. Route 17. oy 


\geant in new Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Auditorium at College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, 
Hag nsiory of second bee college in nation. 
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OW THAT WINTER has arrived, ski enthusiasts are 

looking forward to a season of excitement and fun. 

One of the best areas for winter skiing in Cali- 
fornia is the Snow Valley-Big Bear region situated in 
the San Bernardino Mountains. Being a southern ex- 
tension of the Sierra Nevada range, the San Bernardino 
Mountains are located in the counties of San Ber- 
nardino and Riverside, and extend from the Santa Ana 
River to a point northeast of the Salton Sea. The eleva- 
tion of the mountains averages about 6,000 feet, but 
Mt. San Gorgonio, the highest peak, has an elevation 
of 11,485 feet. 

Two highways lead to the Snow Valley-Big Bear area 
from the San Bernardino side: Highway 18, also known 
as the “Rim of the World” drive, and the City Creek 
Road, recently reconstructed to make driving more 
pleasant. Chains are sometimes necessary and you will 
find signs along the highway telling you when to put 
them on. 

The Snow Valley region has two main ski areas: the 
Snow Valley Recreational Area and the Green Valley 
Ski Bowl. This locality is situated 83 miles from Los 
Angeles and is only a two-and-one-half-hour drive from 
the metropolis. 

Snow Valley Recreational Area, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, is 23 miles from San Bernardino, and is the 
most popular ski area in the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. Eleven rope tows are conveniently located that 
range from rises of 280 to 1,200 feet to accommodate the 
various type skiers. A charge of $2.50 per day is assessed 
for use of the rope tows on the lower hills. A $3.50 ticket 
entitles the skier to use the mile-long chair-lift, the 
1,500-foot Pomalift, and all the rope tows for the entire 
day. You will also find slalom practice courses here as 
well as two jump hills. The Snow Valley. Ski School 
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offers two sessions per day for each class of students- 
beginners, intermediates and advanced. ‘The lodge of 
fers a warm welcome for skiers where they can come it 
and eat while watching the skiing on the lower slopes 
A warming room is available for guests who wish t¢ 
thaw out after skiing. Free parking is provided for 2,00( 
cars. The recreation area also has a special place fot 
toboggans and sleds for those who do not care to ski. 

The Green Valley Snow Bowl—elevation 7,200 feet- 
is located three miles from Snow Valley. They have tw« 
rope tows and a new Pomalift which is 1,200 feet long 
This lift removes the danger involved in hooking on t¢ 
a moving object by starting automatically as the skier’: 
weight is applied to the cable. This area has a ski schoo 
with classes by FWSA certified instructors. Special rate: 
are offered for the entire family. 

The Big Bear area, “Ski Capital of the West,” is lo 
cated fifteen miles from Snow Valley on State Highway 
18. The most popular retreats in this area are Snovy 
Summit, Clifford Lynn, Moonridge and Rebel Ridge 
Snow Summit, elevation 7,000 to 8,300 feet, is the mair 
area in the Big Bear region. Snow Summit has the 
West's highest-capacity double chairlift—900 skiers pe: 
hour. Its length is 5,600 feet. The runs are one and % 
half miles long, creating one of the finest ski areas ir 
California. Here there are also seven rope tows and the 
only ski jump in Bear Valley where jumpers practice fo: 
Nordic events. The double chairlift and all the rop 
tows may be enjoyed for $4.00 per day or, if you wan 
only to be a sightseer, you oe take a chairlift rid 
roundtrip for $1.25. Family rates for the chairlift anc 
all tows are $9.00 for three pius $1.00 for each additiona 
child. There is also a certified ski school for the con 
venience of the skiers. The ski school rates vary fron 
$4.00 to $6.00 depending on what equipment you use 
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Clifford Lynn Ski area, elevation 7,000 to 7,700 feet, 
vas the first ski area developed in Bear Valley. A 3,100- 
oot-long chairlift carries 250 skiers per hour up the 
00-foot slope overlooking the village which provides 
n excellent run for more experienced skiers. There 
re four rope tows in operation as well as a sling lift. A 
ki school with FWSA certified instructors is in opera- 
ion. A ski hut is also provided. 

Moonridge Meadows, elevation 7,000 feet, is located 
hree miles from Big Bear Lake. Moonridge was the first 
snow-making” ski area in the West. Ice particles are 
nachine-sprayed on the slope to provide a longer sea- 
on for the skiers. There are four rope tows and a certi- 
ied ski school at this area. Toboggan runs with warm- 
ng huts are also available. This is a good place for be- 
inners to learn and is also enjoyed by the more experi- 
need skiers. 

Rebel Ridge, a ski area for beginners and intermedi- 
tes, has four rope tows with night lighting for after- 
lark skiing. This area, composed of five acres of cleared, 
ypen slopes, provides three toboggan runs, a certified 
ki school and warming huts. 

There are many other places at the side of the road 
specially constructed for beginners. The Swiss ‘Tow 
n the Big Bear region is intended for beginners and 
ntermediates as there are only two rope tows in opera- 
ion. A warming hut is available as well as ski instruc- 
ion. 

The Happy Hill Ski Tow is for beginners only. It is 
ocated two and a half miles east of the Big Bear dam 
m the highway where lodging is provided. You can 
ave much fun learning to ski at these places or, if 
ou wish, you can ski any place where there is no lift 
r constructed hill. Even if you do not want to learn to 
ki, you can have fun watching the experts ski at the 
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Skiers in California's San 
Bernardino Mountains love 
their ups and downs—they 


(top photo) over mile-long 
course (left), then zip back 
over snow-covered slopes. 


various places mentioned above. Perhaps, after watch- 
ing them zip along, you too will want to take a try at 
the sport. But remember, don’t ski on steep hills until 
you have completely mastered the basic skills of turning 
and—more important—stopping. 

The best time to make your trip to the mountains is 
in January or February after fresh snow has fallen. Con- 
ditions are ideal when there are from six inches to a 
foot of powder over a solid foundation of hardpack. It is 
hard to control your skis if the surface is icy or hard- 
pack. You can get first-hand information from local 
radio or television reports telling of the skiing condi- 
tions on the various hills and slopes, or you can go to a 
sporting goods dealer and ask him for the latest report. 
If you do not have your own equipment, you can rent 
from him all the necessary skiing gear or you can wait 
until you get to the mountains to rent what you need. 
Additional information may be received by consulting 
the Chamber of Commerce, a travel bureau or auto 
club. , 

Skis and poles are obviously the most important 
equipment needed. Other necessities are ski boots— 
strong and waterproof—heavy socks, ski pants, jacket, 
sweater, mittens and headgear. Sometimes it is quite 
cold in the mountains but at other times, when the 
bright sunshine reflects from the snow, you will feel 
warm under all the heavy winter clothes. It is wise to 
wear sweaters and jackets that can be easily removed in 
case the weather becomes warm. Another item to have 
handy is a camera to record your trip of fun and en- 
joyment. : 

Take the whole family along. Each member will en- 
joy playing in the snow—on skis or off—when you go to 
the mountains that make up California’s winter-wonder 
paradise. @ 
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Practical Paradise 


EADING SOUTH on route U.S. 
41 out of Ft. Myers, Florida, 
you will encounter an infor- 
mation booth on the left about eight 
miles from the city. If you take your 
next right, about 100 feet down the 
road, where three royal palms are, 
you are just eight miles from as close 
to paradise as you will probably get 
in this world. The place is called Ft. 
Myers Beach and lies on the two 
small keys of Estero and San Carlos. 
It is located about midway between 
Tampa and Key West, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, sixteen miles southwest 
of Ft. Myers and connected by toll- 
free bridges to the mainland. For 
the tourist who wants to get away 
from the accelerated tempo of mod- 
ern living to a place where he can 
kick off his shoes, stretch out on 
powdery white sand and let the 
world go by, this is his practical 
paradise. 

Originally settled by fishermen, 
the town still has many houses like 
boxes on stilts. The story goes that 
the earliest homes were built over 
the water to facilitate access by boat, 
and when the fishermen moved up 
onto the island, they continued to 
build their houses in the same man- 
ner. The extra height keeps them 
out of hurricane-driven tides, and it 
was found that by increasing the 
height still more, a car could be 
driven underneath, saving the cost 
of a garage. Newer homes and com- 
mercial buildings, however, are 
being built in the conventional 
manner. Construction here is con- 
siderably less costly than in many 
parts of the U.S., probably one of 
the reasons for the population in- 
crease from 700 in 1949 to nearly 
3,500 in 1956. Frame construction 
runs about $7.50 per square foot, 
with masonry slightly higher. 

The small community of Ft. My- 
ers Beach is unique in many re- 
spects, one being its population of 
“Southern Yankees.” Nearly two- 
thirds of the present inhabitants 
come from north of the Mason- 
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Dixon Line. It is neither a wealthy 
nor a poor town, and its people are 
remarkably friendly. Not long ago, 
the hardware store had free coffee 
every morning to anyone who cared 
to come in and chat. There were 
nearly 50 regulars and many more 
occasional sippers. 

The swaying cocoanut palm and 
firmly packed, pebble-free sand 
beach are only a small part of the 
charm of this island community. Of 
prime interest to the traveler with 
an eye to his purse is the relative 
low cost of living. Food in restau- 
rants and stores is considerably less 
than that of equal quality in the 
north. For a place of its size, Ft. 
Myers Beach, known merely as “‘the 
Beach” by its residents, can boast of 
practically any facility to be found 
in a large city. Perhaps one of the 
few services that is lacking is a shoe 
repair shop, probably because Beach 
people are either in sneakers or 
barefooted. 

Shopping is much the same as in 
any city with one important excep- 
tion. There is no parking problem. 
Nine times out of ten, you can park 
your car in front of the store you 
wish to visit. There is no single busi- 
ness center. With exception of a 
small cluster near the Post Office, 
stores are spread out over a couple 
of miles of island. Normally, this 
would be inconvenient, but, with 
only one main street, you have to 
pass them all anyway. Clothing 
shops handle the latest sportswear 
from Florida to California, making 
it advisable to delay your vacation 
buying until you have seen their 
styles and prices. Often both are bet- 
ter than those found in New York 
or Chicago. For the shopper who is 
looking for something different. in 
foreign merchandise, there are the 
El Mercado and the Cabana, pre- 
senting a Mexican atmosphere with 
their open fronts and bright wares 
displayed in the sun. Prices are very 
reasonable. 

Fishing, shelling, sunning and 
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swimming are the principal diver- 
sions. In both the bay between the 
island and the mainland, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico, fishing is exception- 
ally good. While there are grouper, 
bass, cobia, jacks, sheepshead, snook 
and numerous other fish to be taken 
any time, the real sport intensifies 
when king mackerel and tarpon are 
running. Catches totaling to half a 
ton are not unheard of. Kings usual- 
ly pass in schools anytime from 
January until April, and tarpon 
start about April, reaching a peak 
in June. They run on the average of 
60 pounds, although twice that is 
fairly common. The numerous 
bridges and piers, plus the seven 
miles of beach, make fishing and 
bait-casting very popular. Rental 
skiffs at $2.00 per day, inboards at 
$8.00 and charter boats up to $50.00 
per day are available. For $5.00 you 
can spend the day deep-sea fishing 
and possibly get a sea bass that tips 
the scales around 300 pounds! So, 
whether you prefer to guide your- 
self in the safe waters of the bay or 
take to the seas with an experienced 
guide in a fast charter boat, your 
choice is limited only by your whim 
and pocketbook. 

While the island has not achieved 
the fame for shelling of its less ac- 
cessible neighbor, Sanibel, many 
conchologists find it better in many 
respects. Certainly the multitude of 
specimens and the ease of walking 
on the wide, flat, hard beach are in 
its favor. Another source of rare 
shells is found at the docks where 
the shrimp fleet comes in. In the 
dragging for shrimp, many perfect. 
shell specimens are brought up in. 
the nets. Shell varieties, once rare: 
and highly valued, have depreciated | 
because of their availability through | 
this new sourse. Occasionally a com-. 
pletely new species is discovered| 
here. Besides accidentally bringing; 
up shells, the boats bring in superb: 
shrimp. Whatever you do, don’t! 
overcook them. Drop a few pounds 
in boiling water and, one minute: 
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Small, lapping waves—safe for toddlers—plus long stretches of sandy coast help make Ft. Myers Beach ideal family vacation or retirement site. 
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after they float to the surface, start 
scooping them out. The larger ones 
will take longer to cook, but they 
will rise to the top as they are done. 
Most people serve them in the shell 
to retain all of the delicate flavor. 
Don’t hesitate about bringing 


_ your children along. There is an ex- 


cellent public school on the island, 
with a student body of less than 200 
children. Regrettably, the school 
goes only through the sixth grade. 
From the seventh grade up, county 
buses take the children to Fort My- 
ers. The only requisite for entering 
school is that your automobile has a 
Florida license plate. This same ob- 


ligation also holds for selling fish 


or doing work for pay. There are 
nursery and kindergartens for the 
little tots, where they can learn and 
play out of doors in the ever-present 
sun. 

Although there are days in the 
winter when old Sol fails to make 
everyone happy, these are rare. 
Winter temperatures are normally 
about 60° at night and 70° to 
75° in the day. Some days will run 
up to the middle 80°s, but seklom 1s 
it cold. An exceptional, severe cold 
wave will drop the temperature to 
perhaps 40° just before dawn and 


“the mercury will be around 60° by 


noon. Winter temperatures are a 
few degrees warmer than Ft. Myers 
or Miami, and, conversely, that 
much cooler in the summer, then 
being in the upper 80°s or low 90°s. 
Night temperatures are in the 70°s 
and there is always a breeze. Those 
who live here prefer the constantly 
higher temperatures to the fluctuat- 
ing readings of the north. 

The extremely shallow water on 
the Gulf side of the island makes 
swimming free from the danger of 
undertow. There has never been a 
swimming casualty in the history of 
the Beach. Even automobiles are not 
allowed on the beach itself as a fur- 
ther safety precaution. Water-skiing 
and skin-diving are favorite sports, 
and recently sail-boating has _be- 
come popular. The Ft. Myers Beach 
Yacht Club has some 80 members 
and visitors are always welcome at 
their covered-dish suppers. 

The beach, palms, picturesque 
buildings and boats naturally have 
attracted many artists. There is an 
art school with several teachers for 
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beginners or advanced students. 
The Beaux Arts Ball held every year 
is one of the social highlights of the 
winter season. 

The latter part of February brings 
the blessing of the Fleet which is 
the finale for the Edison Pageant of 
Light and Beach Day. Fish fries, 
beauty contests, water-skiing, boat 
racing and endless entertainments 
are in progress from early morn un- 
til the sun drops into the water far 
out in the Gulf. Boats for miles 
around gather at the end of the long 
pier that stretches out to the sea. 
With much pomp and ceremony, 
the Bishop, with miter and swinging 
incense, blesses each passing boat, 
regardless of size, for a safe and 
bountiful year. 

Accommodations are as varied as 
the shells on the beach. Modern 
motels, hotels, cabins, cottages, and 
private homes may be had at prices 
ranging in the summer from $4.00 
upward. Peak motel rates are about 
$11.00 per day with kitchenette fa- 
cilities for a couple. Prices are rea- 
sonable during the height of the 
winter season. Even then, you will 
find rates at the Beach lower than 
elsewhere. Early winter and spring 
rates are comparable to the off-sea- 
sons rates of northern summer re- 
sorts. Peak rates from the middle of 
January until mid-March are less 
than those often found in northern 
states. For detailed information, 
drop a card to the Lee County 
Chamber of Commerce or to the 
Holiday Club at Ft. Myers Beach. 

There are seven trailer parks at 
Ft. Myers Beach. At some of them, 
the Gulf of Mexico washes nearly to 
your doorstep. One of the newer 
parks is installing a_ fresh-water 
swimming pool to add to the variety. 
Rates run from $20.00 to $42.00 per 
month during the peak season. 

Unlike its wealthier neighbors to 
the north and south, the Beach has 
developed an atmosphere where 
shorts and halter are accepted as 
evening wear almost any place. 
There are several night clubs with 
entertainment and dancing, but for 
those seeking bright lights and a 
place to show off that new fur coat, 
this is definitely not the town. In 
night clubs and restaurants, men 
must wear shirts, but neckties are 
still an oddity. 


There are over a dozen restau- 
rants to choose from. If you like pit 
barbeque, try the Buttonwood, 
where you can watch your food 
being broiled while you wait. Hot, 
damp cloths are served‘in place of 
finger bowls. For inexpensive food 
with a home-cooked flavor, try the 
Coquina, where a dinner can still 
be bought for 85 cents. For soft mu- 
sic and candlelight, there’s the 
Holmes House. The Steak House 
at Godfrey's, the Neptune Room 
at the San Carlos Inn and many oth- 
ers give the finicky epicurean ample 
choice. The murals in the Neptune 
Room were done by a Beach resi- 
dent, William Henry, who painted 
murals for the Dutchess of Windsor 
in the Bahamas. 

At the south end of the island 
there is a bit of interesting history. 
Although it is no longer visible, the 
grave of the founder of the Kore- 
shan Unity was made here. The 
founder, I am told, was buried in a 
bath tub beneath cocoanut palms 
that were washed out in a 1944 
storm. Should you be interested in 
the religion of these people—who 
believe that we are living on the in- 
side of the earth—swing down to 
the little town of Estero on the main- 
land, just across the bay. Although 
there are not too many left of their 
sect, they still have the remains of a 
beautiful, tropical garden. 

A little further south on U.S. 41 
is the Everglades Wonder Garden, 
located in Bonito Springs, an ex- 
hibit of native Florida animals and 
plants. Try to get there about 4:30 
in the afternoon so you can watch 
the others bathe and dry off in their 
burlap bath towels. | 

A half-hour drive further south 
will bring you to a delightfully 
primeval picnic area, the Collier 
Seminole Park. Here on the north- 
ern boundaries of the Everglades | 
are over 6,000 acres set aside by the: 
State for public use. Nearby live the: 
Seminoles, who eluded the com-. 
bined armies of the U.S. until a) 
treaty was finally signed in 1938, a) 
100 years after.the great warrior and| 
chief, Osceola, died. Peculiar plants; 
and trees of this water-laden world 
may be viewed here. The park is; 
about seventeen miles south of 
Naples. On the right, as you drive 
in, you can see the last of the giant 
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alking draglines that made possi- 
le the Tamiami Trail through the 
vergiades. 

Just outside Ft. Myers are the 
hell Museum and the Shell Fac- 
ory. Both are very interesting and 
10uld be gone through leisurely. 
nother place to take your time is 
t Edison’s winter home in Ft. 
Tyers. This well-planned botanical 
arden with its tropical lushness has 
n excellent exhibit of orchids. The 
iventor’s laboratory is just as he 
ft it, with a few additions such as 

new model T Ford. This attrac- 
ion is well worth the-hour that 
10uld be spent in seeing’ it. -- 

Just north of the Beach is Punta 
.assa, one-time imporsant-terminus 
or the telegraph cable“*to Cuba and 
s a cattle landing-station during 
he Civil War. Fort Dulaney was lo- 
ated here during the Seminole 
Vars, but nothing now remains of 
he old outpost. 

For archaeologically-minded trav- 
lers, Mound Key, which is located 
n the bay between the south end 
f the Beach and the mainland, is 
rell worth the trouble of investigat- 
ng. A shallow draft boat is all you 
eed to get there as less than three 
eet of water covers this part of the 
ay. This man-made islayd was 
ormed by the Calusa Indians possi- 
ly 700 years before Christ. The key 
; about 60 acres in area and has 
hree hills ranging up to 50 feet 
bove sea level. The entire island is 
omposed of shells carried in baskets 
y the Indians and dumped there. 
yy digging down a few inches on the 
restern hill, you may find bits of 
ottery and remains of old Indian 
ampfires. Pack a picnic lunch and 
at under the now wild avocado, 
ulip or royal poncianna trees. 
ying there in the shade, you can 
ecall the Spanish monastery that 
ras once here until the Seminoles 
farved out the priests, or muse 
bout the fabled pirate treasure 
»mewhere beneath you that has at- 
racted adventurers for years. 

For exploring, sporting or just re- 
xing, Ft. Myers Beach offers a 
eclusion from a stepped-up, high- 
owered Atomic Age. It presents an 
tmosphere of tranquility and 
ciendliness seldom found _ else- 
here, and at a price you can af- 


ord. @ 
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Aerial 


string of frame houses 


view enscoping 


lining waterfront at Ft. 
Myers Beach, palmy en- 
virons, reveals small but 
pleasant community lur- 
ing sanctuary-seekers. 


Town's weighing dock is 
turned into crowded 
showplace in afternoon 
when fishermen bring in 
catches hooked off coast. 
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BY FLORENCE WOOD 


EYLON Is so lovely that many 
could almost believe the leg- 


end that the island is situated 
only 40 miles from Heaven. 

On our round-the-world trip on a 
Prince Line freighter, we stopped at 
Colombo, the capital, which is some- 
times called the “City of Gems.” 
Here travelers shop for Ceylon sap- 
phires, rubies, pearls, alexandrites, 
cat’s eyes, topaz and other semi- 
precious stones. 

However, not Colombo but Kan- 
dy, 1,680 feet above sea level was the 
most delightful and _ interesting 
place in our visit to Ceylon. We 
drove ever upward for 72 miles on 
a curving road that was dotted with 
trees literally black with sleeping 
bats that hung from every limb. We 
passed many elephants and at one 
place, called Elephants Bath, saw 
the animals lying in a river, being 


scrubbed with cocoanut shells. At 
the island’s beautiful botanical gar- 
dens were rare trees planted by 
members of the English Royal Fam- 
ily and many of us saw nutmeg, 
cinnamon, tapioca and clove trees 
for the first time. During our visit 
to a tea factory, we were intrigued 
by the women tea pickers who wore 
heavily-jeweled rings set through 
their nostrils. 

Kandy is picturesquely located 
around an enchanting lake and sur- 
rounded by hills aflame with foliage 
and flowering trees. Looking down 
on it from a drive in the hills, it 
seemed like a scene from a rich-hued 
picturebook. 

In the middle of Kandy is the 
famous Temple of the Tooth where 
Gautama Buddha’s tooth is en- 
shrined. This treasure is held in 
reverence by nearly one-third of the 
world’s population. The temple’s 
unusual carvings and_ brightly- 


material is used. 


- colored frescoes date back to the 


Thirteenth Century. Roaming the 
area are wizened, old priests, dressed | 
in their bright orange gowns. 

The waiters in their flowing robes 
add color and atmosphere to the 
flower-filled dining room of the 
Queens Hotel where the food is ex-_ 
cellent and well served. We liked 
their toasted cashew nuts in rice but 
were not too pleasantly surprised 
when we found the cashews liber- 
ally covered with pepper. : 

One of the sights that fascinates 
travelers in Kandy is the Arts and 
Crafts Society Center, where we saw 
local craftsmen doing intricate work 
on brass, silver and lacquerware. 

On the drive back to Colombo, 
our only sadness was that we could 
not stay in Kandy for several days 
longer and, like all Ceylon globe-— 
trotters, we hoped to return for an- 
other visit for a walk amid the 
island’s rich splendors. @ 
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skimos are originators ‘of a fascinating sport that 
made its way south to the U.S.: sled- -dog racing. Every win 
_ at Lake Placid, New York, as well as on bright wh 
tracks wherever the snow falls in America, local and inter 
national sled-dog races are becoming an ever more popular winter 
event, some contestants taking their teams over courses that 
run as long as 50 miles. At the International Sled Dog Derby 
on Lake Placid, the track is run in two days, 25 miles at a _ 
time. A driver may start with any number of dogs the judges _ 
deem he can handle safely, but when he crosses the finish line 
all dogs that began must be there. Although Eskimos hitch their 
dogs to a single trace, Americans usually use a tandem 
method of two side by side. Indicative of the passion with 
which sled-dog racing has come to the U‘S. is the Lake Placid 
rule that contests will be held regardless of the weather, - 
unless the judges-feel conditions will be too hard—on the dog: 


For a start-to-finish sequence depicting a sled-dog derby 
at Lake Placid, in all its snow-powdered beauty, turn the page. 


sled drivers race their rugged teams of huskies over icy route 


Drivers and trainers begin day with briefing at Lake Placid clubhouse, Before the race begins, huskies are thoroughly examined 
Z 


hear officials explain rules which entrants must follow. and given careful treatment so they will be in top form. 


3 As official waves his hand to signal start of race, each driver and his team of barking dogs whip out over the 


snow-covered path, 
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that may lead to finish-line victory or head-over-heel spills 


4 When drivers overtake each other along the route, the rear driver must be given un- 
limited right of way—he can even ask front runner to halt while he passes. 


6 With race over, husky dogs flop on 
cold ground completely exhausted. 


74 Proud winner, still on feet, takes vic- 
tor's award—cash and trophy. 


5 Near end of route, one driver loses his footing, takes hazardous tumble. 
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otf bahamas, boat-riders put their fin-foot forward to find 


strange blue world lying untouched on ocean floor— 


but best discovery is cost of week's vacation trip: $100 


/ 


Cruising down Miami River, 80-foot Mako begins its week-long trip, heads out to open sea for Bahamas. 


VER SPEAR A hogsnapper, take a photograph of a tropical fish, explore an un- 
derwater cave or an old sunken ship? All it takes is a mask, a pair of fins 
and a harpoon or an underwater camera, plus a trip aboard an 80-foot | 
skin-diving ship, the Mako. You can live in luxury aboard the ship and 
at the same time explore the Out Islands of the Bahamas for $100 per 
week. If you don’t want to use underwater equipment,-the price drops 
to $75.00. The Mako leaves Miami for Bimini and underwater big-game fishing, stops at the Berry Islands 
for shallow-water diving and also at Nassau. Then, the ship heads for Andros Island and the coral reefs, the 
last stop before returning to Miami. Sometimes there are extended trips for another week—even for as long 
as a month. Undeveloped and primitive sections such as Spanish Wells, plus modern meccas like Abaco 
and Eleuthera, are visited during the longer vacations. There are no complicated government formalities. 
No passports or visas are required from American citizens heading for these British possessions. 

Wives join their spouses to look around below and admire the colorful landscapes. Husbands record what 
they see with underwater cameras. And fathers and sons swim, harpoon in hand, poised to spear wandering 
snapper and grouper. Whether passengers are men or women, six or 60, they learn to go below the surface. 
Even people who never swam before explore the water world. 

The trip usually begins from Miami before noon or around midnight. This means that the Mako crosses ? 
the waters of the Gulf stream and arrives in Bimini either at dawn or twilight. There is a shoal 
parallel to the coast on the south that is hazardous to circumvent in the dark. The British Govern- 
ment has talked of sponsoring a project to dredge a permanent channel through the bar but, in the mean- 
time, most captains like to leave Miami so that they are scheduled to arrive at Bimini in daylight. Some 
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captains even hire local boatmen to pilot their yachts 
in the treacherous harbor. 

Bimini, an island of frame houses and friendly fish- 
ermen, is also a port of entry for the Bahamas. Officials 
here authorize permits for the captains to travel any- 
where in the outer islands without government inter- 
ruption. Cocoanut palms growing along the shoreline 
hide the picturesque village when the ship is approach- 
ing. But, once anchored, there is a view of the main 
section of the little island with its radio station, church, 
post office and public library. The Lerner Marine 
Laboratory has an aquarium to surpass any others as 
far as Bahama specimens are concerned, and if the 
Mako arrives early in the morning there’s time to see 
the 9:00 a.m. breakfast feeding of the fish. 

The Fountain of Youth is worth a special visit too. 
Although St. Augustine, Florida, boasts the fountain 
that Ponce de Leon discovered, islanders say the one in 
Bimini is actually the fountain for which he was search- 
ing. 

If the ship arrives at twilight, there are yachting 
clubs and hotels to visit. The Bimini Fisherman’s Club 
is open to passengers aboard the Mako. And so are the 
lounges and dining rooms of the Compleat Angler, the 
Anchors Aweigh and the Seacrest. If you fly to the 
islands and pay your own hotel bills instead of cruising 
aboard the Mako, rates for single rooms are $20.00 and 
$22.00 per day at the Anchors Aweigh from August to 
December and $11.00 the rest of the year, $18.00 daily 
at the Compleat Angler and $13.00 daily year around 
at the Seacrest—all American plan. 

Big-game fishing is the topic of conversation wherever 
you go. Line fishermen talk of marlin and tuna, of 
dolphin and sailfish, while spear-fishermen speak about 


mammoth-sized grouper, tasty hog snappers and the 
beauties of the underwater world. ; 

For an introduction to Bimini’s fishing grounds, the 
Mako moves to the leeward side of the island. Veteran 
underwater enthusiasts are usually down the sixteen- 
step ladder that goes directly into the sea before the 
diesel engines cool, but beginners first are given com- 
plete instructions regarding the tanks of compressed air 
worn on the back. Some units have a full face mask so 
that divers breathe air through the nose or mouth 
from a hose connected to the tank. Other models call 
for breathing air from a metabolism-like mouthpiece 
and wearing a separate face mask. 

Beginners practice breathing until they are accus- 
tomed to the equipment. Then, each person* buckles 
eight pounds of lead weights on a belt around his waist, 
counteracting the tendency to float. Finally, fins are 
placed on the feet for faster propulsion. One by one 
the divers are introduced to the crystal clear blue waters 


below. And each has a different reaction. 


Children usually take to the water quicker than 
adults. Once the instructions are given, they go down 
and seldom come back until their supply of air is ex- 
hausted. Divers travel in pairs as a safety precaution and 
those who are fishing stay on the other side of the ship. 
A compressor aboard refills tanks with compressed air 
in four and a half minutes. The supply is unlimited and 
there is no charge. 

Beginners are always intrigued with skin-diving, but 
usually they ask if there are any dangerous fish. The 
captain's answer is that there are not dangerous fish in 
the same sense that there are not dangerous people, but 
there is always the possibility that fish, as people, may 
run amuck and hurt others. 


Underwater photographer swims through school of swirling fish to take shot of old cannon, barnacled remnant of early warship sunk off Bahamas. 


When passengers specifically ask about the barracuda, 
hey are told that this fish is the over-rated villain of the 
ea, just a curious, cagey fellow who wants to know what 
s happening. There is no record of a barracuda in the 
Bahamas attacking anyone who is completely sub- 
nerged in the water. . 

At Berry Island, the next stop, there is the Imperial 
Board of Trade Lighthouse on the Great Stirrup Cay 
0 visit. Farther south, around Frazier’s Hog Cay there 
ire caves underwater to explore. These are formed by 
the mangrove trees that grow into the streams. The 
Viako usually anchors overnight between Frazier’s Hog 
Gay and Crab Cay. People on the Berry Islands, consist- 
ing of 40 cays, are friendly and helpful. Natives come 
iboard with island-grown vegetables to trade for Amer- 
ican-made cereals. Women offer to take home soiled 
clothes to launder and men turn into top-notch 
Bahama cooks in the galley. Such services are provided 
for small fees payable in U. S. dollars, old clothes or 
canned food. Sometimes they will even accept fresh fish. 

The waters between the two cays are shallow along 
the banks, as shallow as seven feet. Those who want 
0 spearfish can choose from schools of grunt that make 
rood eating. Divers can follow snook in and out of the 
srassy patches until they harpoon the fish. Hogsnapper, 
is heavy as fifteen pounds, are found off the Berry 
islands. They are thin in front, but their wide flat side 
s a good target for spearfishermen. 

While the Berry Islands are primitive and only 
oartially inhabited—no hotels or inns—the next stop, 
Nassau, is a full-grown community with 40,000 people. 
The Mako pulls into the center of the city and docks 
ut the square. Fruit and vegetable stands line the 
wharves where natives come to do their grocery shop- 
sing. Here, as everywhere else around the Bahamas, 
English is spoken with a local twist. 

The streets are narrow, with more bicycles than auto- 
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Whether skin-divers go 
down to catch fish with 
tiny nets (right) or to 
get close up looks (left), 
they all come back with 
first-hand views of rare 


sea life on ocean bottom. OOO 


‘ 


. 


mobiles, driven on the left hand side of the street in- 
stead of the right. Cars are small but gas is an expensive 
item around the Bahamas. 

Shoppers will find bargains with imported French 
perfumes and English woolens and cashmeres. U. S. 
residents may return to the states with $200 in mer- 
chandise duty free after 48 hours anywhere in the 
Bahamas. If the trip is longer than twelve days, each 
person is entitled to $300 worth of purchases without 
duty. 

The Mako remains in port during its entire stay in 
Nassau but a skiff is lowered for those who want to 
continue their underwater explorations. There are 
wrecks of ships, sunken centuries ago, to explore. Some 
are rumored to have treasures aboard others have can- 
nons still intact. 

The waters off Lyford Cay are clear and blue. This 
was the area Walt Disney used to film Twenty-Thou- 
sand Leagues Under The Sea. 

The last stop—Fresh Creek at Andros Island—is near 
Andros Town. There’s bone-fishing on the mud-flats, 
sailing and trapshooting. Hundreds of wrecks surround 
the area. To spearfishermen, this means everything 
from wahoo to grouper in waters clear at 60 feet. If 
you are traveling on your own, the Bang Bang Club at 
Andros Town is $25.00 daily and the Lighthouse Club 
is $17.50. 

The reef sections on the leeward side of the island are 
full of marine life to photograph. There are black and 
white spade fish that are so friendly they may be petted. 

No matter what time of the year you take your vaca- 
tion, the waters around the Out Islands of the Bahamas 
are full of shallow, reef and deep game fish. 

Aboard the Mako you have an opportunity to live in 
comfort with your family and friends, but whether you 
do this or come on your own, you'll always remember 
the enchantment of an underwater vacation. @ 
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-paths into 


OTOMI LAND 


BY W. J. GRANBERG 


ROBABLY FOR (the first time in 

your life you ar€ reading somes ’ 

thing about one of the most 
interesting Indian ‘faces on the 
American continent, and also the 
poorest and most isolated: the peo- 
ple of Mexico’s Otomi land. 

There are about 65,000 Otomi 
concentrated in the spacious Valley 
of the Mezquital, with Ixmiquilpan, 
Hidalgo, 100 miles north of Mexico 
City, the hub of the desolate desert 
and mountain country they call 
home. Anthropologists believe they 
are the oldest people in Mexico and 
historians have counted them of lit- 
tle importance, and yet the forlorn 
Otomi retain their identity as one of 
the largest ethnic groups on, the con- 
tinent, simply because they man- 
aged to survive in a region no one 
else covets. 

Virtually unknown, these primi- 


Lads perform endless village chore: spinning of fiber from magueys. 


tive people eke out a sparse exis- 
tence in the valley to which they 
fled some 600 years ago when rival 
warring tribes drove them north 
from the Valley of Mexico where 
‘they were living as nomadic hunters. 
They are isolated today through 
desire, not by mileage, for the Pan- 
American Highway traverses the 
Mezquital and passes within a few 
hundred feet of native hovels and as 
close as three miles or less to many 
villages. 

Here are the four best ways to 
meet the Otomi and become ac- 
quainted, however briefly, with 
their country. Any one of these sug- 
gestions holds its own reward in the 
way of a look into yesterday: 1) 
Visit Ixmiquilpan on market day; 
2) Drive to Defay and hike into the 
mountains; 3) Call at Mejay and 
nearby desert communities; 4) 
Explore Las Grutas, caves where 
Otomi once lived. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Always shy, frequently unfriend- 
ly, if not downright hostile, the In- 
dians are best encountered at the 
above points, for there they have 
had some contact with outsiders. 


Following any old road off into the 


desert and blundering into a village 
is not recommended, for the recep- 
tion given strangers is apt to be 
lukewarm even under the happiest 
of circumstances. 

Although Otomi country is en- 
tered south from Laredo, Texas, 
shortly before reaching Zimapan, 27 
miles north of Ixmiquilpan, the lat- 
ter town is in the heart of the Mez- 
quital. It is situated off to the left 
of the Pan-American Highway and 
has two small hotels, Palacio and 
Jardin, devoted largely to Mexican 
patronage, where rooms are avail- 
able at 80 cents to $1.20 a day. There 
is one acceptable lunchroom in 
town, in the Flecha Roja bus station 
across from the cathedral, where a 


With ancient loom, Otomi woman weaves finished fiber into cloth. 
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Hub of Chora country is Ixmiquilpan, Hidalgo, where Indians trudge for sale of wares each Monday at market, one of Mexico's most colorful. 
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Otomi life is built around giant maguey (left) which gives Indians food, drink, cloth fiber, roof thatches, yet their sheep (center), taken 


meal of sorts may be had for no more 
than 32 cents. Most motorists prefer 
patronizing the Dobbs Motel and 
restaurant on the highway itself at 
the town’s edge, marked by a large 
service station and curio shop. Ac- 
commodations are of the best, with 
meals ranging from 80 cents to 
$1.20 and motel rooms available at 
$2.65. 

The best introduction generally 
to the Otomi comes on Monday, 
market day, in Ixmiquilpan. The 
Indians begin their long hike to 
town. Sunday evenings, sleep in 
doorways, and awaken to create one 
of the most fascinating markets in 
all Mexico. Corn, peppers, beans, 
fire works, tiny potatoes, pulque, 
lime, chickens, pigs, goats and char- 
coal are just a few of the local prod- 
ucts for sale, to say nothing of the 
wares of itinerant merchants. Here, 
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too, is available the only native 
handicraft—embroidered blouse 
tops and bolsas, small handbags. 
The chief attraction of market day, 
however, is the people, and you will 
see no other quite so elemental. 
Plaza and streets are crowded with 
poorly-clad Indians, barefooted or 


in shabby sandals, who have trudged 


as far as twenty miles to town under 
packs that would break an ordinary 
man’s back. Most of the Otomi seen 
here are mountain dwellers with a 
little more to sell than desert people 
who lack the water to grow much of 
anything. Actually, there is enough 
rainfall on the desert only once in 
eight or ten years to assure even a 
poor crop of corn. 

The precarious existence of the 
Otomi is built around the maguey, 
or century plant, often called the 
“miracle plant,’”’ in a region where 


usually the only source of water is 
a polluted pond which is wet only 
a portion of the year. Many villages 
lack water entirely, while some few 
boast a concrete tank, built by a 
government agency, which is filled 
periodically by truck. 
The staff of life in the Mezquital, 
serving as food as well as drink, is 
pulque, the fermented agua miel, or 
“honey water,” of the maguey. It 
looks like milk and smells and tastes 
like stale beer, and has about the 
same alcoholic content as a strong 
beer. Babies suck it from their 
mother’s fingers, children drink it, 
and adults consume an average of 
two quarts asday, or enough to be. 
numb their minds against the truth 
of their marginal existence. As a 
food, pulque contains all the vita: 
mins, minerals and proteins neces: 
sary to survival, and without it the 
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Sombrero proves high sartor- 
ial standard to barefoot boy 
in front of crude stone house. 


Otomi woman is delighted with 
leaf tray of maguey scrapings 
eaten raw or roasted by tribe. 


to desert pasture each day, are never eaten. 


Otomi would have perished long 
ago. Four magueys, tapped twice a 
day with the regularity of a farmer 
milking cows, and each yielding two 
quarts of agua miel, are enough to 
provide food and drink for the 
average family. Tapped when they 
reach maturity, at the age of seven 
to ten years, the plant yields liquid 
for only three to five months, and 
then dies, so planting must be con- 
tinuous to assure a source of juice 
for fermenting to pulque. 

Magueys also provide a more 
bulky food in the form of the scrap- 
ings from the bowl hollowed out at 
their base in which the honey wa- 
ter collects. Worms found in the 
leaves, and the blossoms and tender 
portions of the stalk, which grows 
twenty to 40 feet high, are all eaten, 
roasted or raw. 

The entire economy of the Otomi 
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is built around the maguey, for it 
is responsible for their prime source 
of income, in addition to furnishing 
food and drink. The huge, fleshy, 
thorn-edged leaves contain a fiber 
called ixtle which accounts for the 
only industry of these people—the 
weaving at home of ayates, or carry- 
ing cloths, which are sold through- 
out Mexico for hoisting everything 
from a baby to a load of charcoal 
on a man’s back. 

To obtain ixtle, maguey leaves 
are beaten with a club to free the 
fiber which then is scraped clean of 
pulp and washed and dried. It is 
spun on a slim spindle which is the 
hallmark of the Otomi, for everyone 
spins continually, man, woman and 
child, walking or standing. Held in 
the left hand, the spindle is rotated 
with the right as the fiber is fed to 
it from a wad carried on the left 


shoulder—with ease and simplicity. 

The carrying cloths are woven on 
crude looms, exactly as they were 
centuries ago, with neither loom 
nor method altered in the slightest 
degree. For the most part, the sale 
of ayates at 25 cents each represents 
the only source of income for the 
desert people. The amount earned 
is slight, for the average man doesn’t 
have enough magueys to provide 
any large amount of fiber. The 
money earned goes into buying corn 
for the making of tortillas to aug- 
ment the diet of pulque. Beans are a 
rarity, and such things as meat, vege- 
tables, fruit and milk are virtually 
unknown. 

To view Otomi life beyond the 
market, you'll have to take to the 
hills, the very rocky and lightly- 
wooded mountains that border the 
Mezquital. There is a scarcity of 
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otomi 


roads that may be driven with any 
degree of comfort and none should 
be attempted with a heavily-loaded 
car or in wet weather. All roads end 
abruptly before they penetrate the 
mountains for any great distance. 

One of the best looks at the moun- 
tain dwellers may be had by driving 
from Ixmiquilpan on a desert road 
that winds in a northeasterly direc- 
tion for thirteen and a half miles to 
Defay, terminating at the school- 
house there. The villages of Orizabi- 
ta and Espiritu will be passed on the 
desert track before the last mile 
that winds uphill to Defay. AI- 
though use of the word village is un- 
avoidable, the term definitely is a 
misnomer in the Mesquital. The 
only thing that marks a so-called 
village is a schoolhouse, nothing 
more. There are no stores of any 
kind and huts are scattered widely, 
lost amid cacti and mesquite trees. 

A trail leads to Gundho and on to 
Cuesta Colorado at the top of a 
mountain peak, a hike that may take 
six hours. The trail is rocky and 
steep in places, and tiring, largely 
because of the altitude which ranges 
upward from the 6,400-foot level at 
Ixmiquilpan. Isolation, oppressive 
solitude and ultra-primitive living 
conditions—you’ll find those in the 
‘mountains, along with a rare look 
into a way of life that often ap- 
proaches the animal level. It is a way 
followed stonily by an independent, 
sturdy people, only the fit of which 
survive. 

Here and there on the steep slopes 
are rows of maguey and patches of 
corn, hillside gardens which will 
lose their soil in next fall’s heavy 
rains. Almost lost to view are the 
rude huts where women and chil- 
dren will peer shyly at you and 
scamper from sight at your slightest 
move. Since you are a guest in Oto- 
mi land, uninvited, there are two 
things to remember: 1) When any- 
one is encountered on the trail, it is 
only good manners to stop in greet- 
ing. Since most of the people do not 
speak Spanish, greetings are not 
verbal, but consist of a smile, doffing 
of the hat, and a handshake in 
which your hand and that of the 
native barely touches. Anything like 
a real handshake is frightening and 
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offensive; 2) Pictures of people 
should not be snapped. The un- 
known camera is frightening, to say 
nothing of the fact it is bad manners 
to aim one at an unsuspecting vic- 
tim. The one exception to the rule 
of no-pictures is the village of 
Mejay. 

The third by-path to Otomi land 
leads to desert communities, and 
the best route to four of them, all 
within a few miles of each other, 
leads off to the right from the Pan- 
American Highway four miles be- 
yond Ixmiquilpan on the way to 
Mexico City. The turnoff, at a com- 
munity called Tupe, is marked by a 
large cactus in the middle of the 
road, bordered with rocks. 

Within the next five miles along 
the unpaved but good road there are 
four villages off to the left, all worth 
visiting. First is Maguey Blanco, 
within one mile, and then Xothi, 
and three miles beyond that com- 
munity a road leads off to the left 
to Mejay. A hut on the right, serv- 
ing as a crude store, and a low, con- 
crete water tank on the left, mark 
the turn. The rough-winding road 
ends in less than a mile at Mejay 
where a schoolhouse stands in soli- 
tary and gaudy grandeur near an- 
other water tank. All built since 
1952, where roads permit, these 
tanks are filled twice a week, theo- 
retically, by truck tankers. Often 
dry, they nevertheless are an impor- 
tant asset to waterless villages. 

It is safe to unlimber a camera at 
Mejay, for adults and children alike 
are familiar with foreigners. Picture- 
taking should be as unobtrusive as 
possible, however, and homes 
should not be approached closer 
than 100 feet or so. Some native 
housewives enforce their love of iso- 
lation by throwing rocks rather in- 
discriminately. Members of an 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee work camp were in Mejay for 
more than a year, attempting to 
teach the making of adobe bricks, 
and thus outsiders. are not met with 
the hostility they once encountered. 

Mejay, with its some 50 widely- 
scattered hovels, is typical of desert 
villages. Here are the maguey and 
several varieties of cacti which pro- 
vide food, along with goats which 
are not domesticated to yield milk 
and are killed for meat only in event 
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of a marriage fiesta or funeral. Thi: 
is one of the few villages where the 
best in native handicraft weaving 
may be seen. A government-trainec 
woman has given instruction to girl: 
in the weaving of rebozas, coatarina: 
and handbags. Materials are sup: 
plied by the government and fin 
ished products are sold in Mexico as 
a source of income for the villagers. 

Off to the right half a mile, just 
before reaching Mejay, is Santa Ana 
Batha,a village equally as primitive, 
if not more so. A small market is 
held there on Monday afternoons 
where. more gossip is exchanged 
than merchandise, a fact that makes 
it a worthwhile institution. 

In contrast to the openly friendly 
children of Mejay are the sprite-like 
youngsters in the vicinity of Las 
Grutas, the huge caverns which of- 
fer the fourth by-path into Otom1 
land. To reach them, follow the 
Pan-American Highway seventeen 
miles south of Ixmiquilpan to La- 
gunilla and turn left there onto a 
fair road. Drive just less than three 
and one-quarter miles, pull off to 
the left side of the road and stop. 

When the Otomi first reached the 
Mezquital they lived in caves and 
the very old, dry caverns made ex- 
cellent if dark shelters for the stran- 
gers in a strange land. A good look 
at such a cave, high-ceilinged, wide, 
marked by steep and narrow pas- 
sages, can be had here with little ef- 
fort. The sloping, tunnel-like en- 
trance is just a few hundred feet up 
the slope from the road. However, if 
you should miss it, try any child or 
adult with this question and they 
will point the way: “Donde son Las 
Grutas, por favor?” 

This writer explored the cave and 
found it entirely safe if reasonable 
care is taken. I did not reach the end 
of it, turning back after adventuring 
for 30 minutes. At least two lights 
should be carried, for failure of a 
lone lamp would make reaching 
daylight a very difficult problem. As 
caves go, it is a pleasant enough 
place and you might imagine it as 
home to scores and scores of Otomi! 

As you rettrn to the Pan Amerii 
can Highway and continue on t 
Mexico City or Laredo, you will 
hardly believe what you have seen: 
so great is the contrast betweer 
this land and the rest of Mexico. 
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the demigod Mani, a fisherman.and perfectionist, 
/- one day scooped,wp_... from thebottom of 


the-Paeifics. . a great chunk-of Jand that was so 
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heavy it broke his line’... and splashed into the 


Unvely island dl 


“ Maul 


BY SYDNEY CLARK 


water as€ight separate islands . . . called 
Hawaii today ..--one of them ... which was 


hisafavorite ... still bears his name. 


UT IT WOULD BE no island idyll us of today had not the godling lavished his strength and skills 

B upon it. The sky pressed downdike a smothering blanket but Maui flexed his muscles, gave three 
gigantic heaves and pushed it Upto its present and proper place. He wanted ample space so that 

- men and trees and mountain ranges coulestand erect, even that soaring pinnacle, lao Needle, and colossal 
Haleakala, a fire mountain whosepen eauldon is now bigger than any other cold crater on earth. The 
sun then raced through the heavens at the speed of a celestial hot rod, covering its appointed course 
so fast that Maui's mother couldnt eyen dry the family wash, so he took his stance on Haleakala’s tow- 
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ering crest, threw a lariat aloft, las- 
soed the sun, dragged it down and 
held it captive till he had exacted a 
firm promise that it would hence- 
forth travel on its arc at a seemly 
pace. Having solved these two basic 
problems he perfected the island’s 
beauty and gave it an enviable vari- 
ety of forms and climates, learning 
also many of nature’s well-guarded 
secrets and teaching them to men. 

Perhaps you will question these 
tenets of Hawaiian theology but 
when you see this island’s many- 
leveled loveliness you will readily 
admit that Somebody—with a big 


S—did a superb job in creating it.’ 


Maui’s levels range from that of 
its deeply indented coast to an alti- 
tude of more than 10,000 feet on the 
twenty-mile circumference of Halea- 
kala’s crater rim, but the paradise- 
seeker finds it convenient to divide 
them into three vacation strata, each 
with its appeal, each with good 
places to lodge. The lowest and the 
highest I have just named. The mid- 
dle level is the extensive western 
mountainside of vast Haleakala, 
called, in a general way, Kula. It 
lies at 3,000 to 5,000 feet, being high 
enough to be “tropicool” yet low 
enough to escape the treeless rigors 
of the volcano’s summit. 

Although the island’s area is but 
728 square miles, about one-third 
the size of Delaware, its coastline is 
146 miles long and on this perime- 
ter you'll find just about every kind 
of ocean and shore. Maui's airport 
and chief seaport, 70 miles from 
Honolulu, is at Kahului, on the 
tradewind coast, and this town-of- 
tomorrow is a sight in itself, an 
amazing product of enlightened in- 
dustry. About ten years ago the Ha- 
waiian Commercial and Sugar Com- 
pany—the “and” belongs there— 
realizing that big-company pater- 
nalism was on its way out in favor 
of prideful individualism, spent 
$160,000 to engage Harland Barthol- 
omew and Associates, one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest town-planning concerns, 
to create the Kahului Plan, and this 
has since been carried out so swiftly 
and effectively that civic planners 
and industrialists. now come from 
many mainland states to study Ka- 
hului as a model. In the last six 
years, 850 attractive single homes 
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have been built and sold on easy 
terms—never rented—at prices from 
$6,700 to $8,700 to any who wish to 
buy, one-third of. the purchasers 
being in no way connected with the 
H. C. & S. Company. No home is 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
a park, nor more than half a mile 
from an organized playground, and 
the streets radiate from the seashore 
in such a way that the steady trade- 
winds filter through every one of 
them. The new shopping center is 
a housewife’s dream. * 

But although an idyll worshipper, 
you may presumably need only 
temporary shelter, setting up your 
headquarters in the Maui Palms, a 
new resort hotel on the beach of Ka- 
hului Bay. This pleasant inn, one of 
the so-called Palms Resorts on vari- 
ous islands of the Territory, is of the 
lanai suite type, so common in Ha- 
wail. Each unit consists of bedroom, 
bathroom and lanai, the latter word 
being translatable in vacation terms 
as a “loafing room,’ screened 
against insects, though these seem 
practically non-existent in Hawaii. 
A convenient feature of the Maui 
Palms is the Maui branch office of 
the Hawaii Visitors Bureau directly 
in its lobby. 

Maui is tagged “The Valley Isle” 
because of its many dramatic can- 
yons and also because of a broad, 
fertile plain lying between the huge 
mountain masses of East and West 
Maui. Its chief population center is 
along ‘the north coast, from Paia 
through Kahului to Wailuku, the 
capital of the island and of Maui 
County, which includes extensive 
areas on several adjacent isles and 
islets. And what a population there 
is! As on the other islands of Ha- 
waii, the racial amalgam here at- 
tains a heartening democracy seen 
nowhere else on earth. There are 
plenty of Baldwins, Rices, Carters 
and Judds, the aristocratic but un- 
stuffy descendants of the Boston 
missionaries who came to Christian- 
ize these islands in 1820, but there 
are also plenty of Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos 
and every conceivable mixture of 
these elements. It adds a lot to the 
pleasure of any haole (white per- 
son) visiting Maui to encounter 
such names as Kauana Kanahele 


(who is a local airline hostess) 

Takeo Fujiyama, I. Ota, Jimmy Ota 
Jimmy Ng, Honey Goo, Gum Chew 
Sonny Goodness, Alicia Holokahik 
and Viencia Sanidad. Near Pai: 
there is a small but very lovely flow 
er park in which the presiding mag 
istrate of the Makawao Distric 
Court often unites a pair of such as 
sorted folk in holy matrimony. Th 
racial colors are enhanced by the 
handsome polychromatic showe: 
trees under which the nuptial kno: 
is tied. 

Only three or four miles fron 
Wailuku, in the western mountair 
mass, is the Iao Valley, the mos 
spectacular cleft in the whole Val 
ley Isle. Here the Great King, Kame 
hameha I, won a brilliant battle ir 
1790, and like a natural monument 
to his genius, for he was a military 
genius of the first rank, rises an in 
credible pinnacle called the Iac 
Needle, a monolith far sharper than 
Rio’s famous Sugar Loaf and nearly 
twice as high, soaring to a point 
2,250 feet above sea level. This natu: 
ral needle is clothed to its very sum 
mit in glowing “viridescence,” te 
borrow a word from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and its flanks are gar: 
landed with the lighter green of can- 
dlenut trees, like a hundred soft leis 
thrown over it. There is nothing 
easy about climbing the Needle and, 
indeed, this has rarely been done by 
any mountaineer. See the Needle in 
the light of a declining sun, and 
again by moonlight. 

Across the broad central plain you 
will drive, some twenty miles, to 
Lahaina, a little port on the lee 
shore of Maui. Lahaina was Ha- 
waii’s first real capital of empire. Li. 
holiho, son and heir of Kamehame- 
ha the Great, established his court 
here in 1820 and this remained the 
capital until 1848, when it was trans. 
ferred to Honolulu. The Boston 
missionaries followed the king a few 
years after his trek to Lahaina and 
in 1831 they established a seminary 
for higher education at Lahainalunz 
(Upper Lahaina) , which still flour 
ishes. Lahainaluna Seminary was 
the very first schoolhouse to take 
form west of the Rocky Mountains: 
Here too was published the firs: 
newspaper west of the Rockies, Ke. 
Lama Hawaii. 
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From wayve-splashed seacoast near Hana, tourists 3 
get wide-angled view of rugged, western side 


of Haleakala mountains, ranging to 5,000 feet. 


Maui's slow-sloping beaches of gwhite sand, 


such as Kapalua in Lahama district, prove. 


ideal for swimming or relaxing by palms. 


When you visit Lahainaluna, by 
means of an ascending highway, and 
see the original school building, give 
thought to Hawaiian energy, which 
may seem a contradiction of terms if 
you think of Hawaiians only as 
beach boys, for the island pupils 
themselves erected the first solid 
structure and this still stands. Ac- 
cording to Hiram Bingham’s ac- 

count, they cut down trees in the 
mountains, hewed them into planks 
and dragged the lumber for miles 
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to the school’s chosen site. They 
made a stone floor and filled its 
chinks with lime mortar. They built 
a kiln and burned coral in it to 
create lime for plastering of the 
walls, “without and within.” They 
made, from scratch, the school doors, 
window frames, desks and seats. 
Such know-how, learned from the 
missionaries, seems a miracle when 
we consider that these young car- 
penters and masons were barely a 
dozen years removed from their life 


pattern so close to the Stone Age. 

Lahaina itself, whose seaside 
square is graced by an enormous 
banyan tree with a spread of more 
than an acre, could tell a lot of sto- 
ries if it would, for this now-somno- 
lent little port became the whaling 
capital of the Pacific in 1845 and 
promptly sank, to the horror of 
the missionaries, into “a breathing 
hole of hell,” as one of them ex- 
pressed it. Drinking, gambling and 
unbridled licentiousness were the 
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order of the day and night. Many of 
the easily converted Hawaiians sank 
with equal ease back into paganism, 
descending so far as to rent their 
wives and sisters to women-hungry 
seamen. Then the pendulum swung 
the other way. Under missionary 
pressure a great reform set in. Hun- 
dreds of sinners were arrested by the 
local constables and set to work 
building Maui’s first good roads. 


Thus the fruits of licentiousness laid 


the foundations of today’s motoring 
pleasure. 

Many pure Hawaiians, of the 
8,000 or 10,000 still left in the whole 
Territory, inhabit Lahaina and its 
environs and you may see a group of 
them in song and hula dances any 
Thursday evening on the seaside 
lawn of the parsonage of the Holy 
Innocents Church, the show being 
offered in connection with an au- 
thentic Hawaiian Luau, the pig- 
and-poi feast that so delights all is- 
land visitors. This entertainment is 
famous as one of the most genuine 
Hawaiian lawn shows to be seen on 
any of the islands and a thrilling fea- 
ture of it is the bamboo organ, called 
Ka Eka Eka. Eight girls and youths, 
each with two bamboo cylinders of 
varying lengths fashioned to pro- 
duce different tones, pound these 
cylinders on the earth like an eerie 
reverse xylophone, producing rich 
melodies of a velvet-like timbre that 
will thrill you. 

Ka Eka Eka is found in such full 
measure nowhere else, as yet. Don’t 
miss it. Wherever you go, after hear- 
ing and seeing it, these haunting 
harmonies of bamboo, background- 
ed by the whispering palms and the 
gentle surf, will linger in nostalgic 
thought. 

Lahaina, lying on the far western 
point of Maui’s shore line, has no 
inn except the rudely simple and de- 
caying Pioneer Hotel, a veteran of 
the decades, but Hana, lying at the 
far eastern point and reachable by 
a scenic corkscrew highway from 
Kahului (55 miles) or by Hawaiian 
Airlines in twenty minutes, has one 
of the finest resort hotels of bunga- 
low-and-garden type in the world. I 
think you will endorse that top 
praise when you see this heavenly 
place. It doesn’t specialize on main- 
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land dress but on island comfort. 
Even at its Saturday evening dinner 
dances, with music by an all-Hawati- 
an dance orchestra, you may wear an 
aloha shirt if you’re a man, a holoku 
or simple Hawaiian-type print dress 
if you’re a woman. 

Hana is a vacationist’s hotel, ac- 
cepting guests for a minimum of 
four days, rather than a tripper’s 
or weekender’s spot. It has the ele- 
gance of friendly simplicity. Its lanai 
suites are the last syllable of the last 
word in perfection of appointments. 

A honeymoon couple may lodge 
in one of the new—opened in 1956— 
Noenoe Honeymoon Cottages, 
which are perfectly equipped. Noe- 
noe, to brief you further on Hawaii- 
an theology, was the daughter of the 
demigod Maui. She was beloved by 
Prince Kauwiki, but when _ he, 


through a series of mischances, was 


changed into a hill—the one directly 
opposite the hotel—Maui compas- 
sionately changed his daughter into 
dew drops so she could bathe her 
lover’s brow. 

You may elect to engage a deluxe 
Hanahou Suite or one of the super- 
lative Kauwiki Cottages, with two 
complete bedroom suites, a cocktail 
pantry, a grand lanai and an open 
porch. In any and every case you'll 
fall head-over-heels in love with 
Hana. This I promise. 

The middle level of Maui, always 
cool and never cold, wins increasing 
popularity as new accommodations 
make it more available. The de- 
pendable year-round climate is a 
booster’s boast. The Kula Lodge is 
the newest attraction. Its broad view 
far over the central plain to the 
west Maui mountains is superb in 
all lights. Cabins are being con- 
structed here to rent, preferably by 
the month, and there are also a few 
xooms for transients. But even if you 
come only for a dinner you may have 
a big reward in watching three-inch- 
thick steaks being broiled over black 
wattle sticks in an outdoor grill. 
Their soft succulence will match 
their provocative looks. 

Puulani Ranch is a semi-private 
“guest mansion,” a lovely home that 
may be yours “by arrangement,” if 
a quiet ranch life, set aglow by her 
scintillant self, has a genuine appeal 
to your understanding. This is no 
place for anyone to “barge in,” and 


you would never think of doing: 
that anyway. ; 

The “upper level of paradise” on 
this island of the demigod, 10,000_ 
feet above sea level but reached by 
an excellent paved “hula road’’— 
an unending succession of wiggles” 
and wimbles—is the rim of Mount 
Haleakala itself, the world’s most 
cavernous extinct volcano. The 
nearest inn is the simple but good 
Haleakala Lodge, a pleasant moun- 
tain headquarters at the 7,000-foot 
level for hikers and horseback riders 
who may wish to take the trail down” 
to the crater’s floor. 

Haleakala is accented on the last 


_ syllable and it means “House of the 


Sun.” As you gaze from the rim 
down into the fire-built cauldron of - 
cinders, nineteen square miles in 
area, you inevitably shrink from at- 
tempting to describe it to the home 
folk in letters, as I now shrink in’ 
print. Cinder cones within it, rising 
to a height of about 1,000 feet, are 
of every weird kiln-born hue, reds, | 
oranges, grays, lavenders and blacks. 
Never again will you think of black 
as one color for it is eye! colors 
here. 

The cinder cones and somber ash 
beds are enhanced by thousands of 
silverswords, and these plants are 
found, in all the world, only here 
and, by transplanting, in the craters 
of Hawaii Island. The silversword 
is Maui’s masterpiece. From each 
plant hundreds of gleaming lances, 
having the color of asbestos and the 
feel of velvet, emerge from a central 
core to form a large sphere bigger 
than a basketball. In the sun of 
Haleakala, each of these scattered 
globes gives forth a sheen like silver 
silk. 

Once in the plant’s life it sends 
forth a tall mass of red-brown blos- 
soms to develop the seeds of its pro- 
geny and then withers and dies from 
this procreative effort. But new sil- 
verswords have been born and will 
grow in beauty. In studying them 
you feel that they are the demigod’s 
unique achievement. Other gods 
and heroes of legend have lifted the 
sky and halted the sun. No other, 
inspired to “pass a miracle,” has ever 
created silverswords! 

It is my belief that you will find 
Maui, in its own way, equally 
unique as an island masterpiece. @ 
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Spots 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


O MATTER WHERE you live in the United States, one 
of the nation’s foremost fishing spots is just a step 
away—possibly a day or less, or just a few days 

at the most if you travel by car. And whether you're an 
expert anghern@n yas learning tomweta line, these waters 
are’g Uavanteed to g1yeyou-plentyeot vacation fun—re- 
laxationy than ge et pateane_ sporting thrills 

Whats more teheep spotMon eos Any more éaan 
places where Y6umighs.cast your linés.all dayeWithout 
even getting a nibble. The exceptions are the wilderness 
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areas that mean the additional expense of making a 
_pack trip. You use your regular equipment and pay the 
same license fees. So, if you’re looking for the best re- 
turns for your time and money, these are the regions 
to visit. 

Of course, there’s no guarantee that any of these sites 
except the most remote won’t be crowded. Word gets 
around fast about waters where fish are biting. Yet, be- 
cause the waters are well-stocked, you can still be sure 
of getting your share. Too, some of the spots are open 
year-round so you can avoid the peak seasons if you 
wish. 

Check on local regulations, then head for waters like 
these: 

Moosehead Lake, Maine. Set in a mountain-forested 
wilderness dominated by massive Mount Kineo, Moose- 
head—40 miles long and one and a half to eighteen miles 
wide—is the largest in the Pine Tree State as well as its 
best known fishing site. Here anglers delight in hooking 
big land-locked salmon, giant trout and togue. Season 
runs from the time ice leaves the lake to the autumn deer 
hunts. Inns, resorts, motels, cabins and campsites— 
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Size of fishermen’s catch may vary, 
but angling fun remains same whether 
it's surf casting along ocean tide 
lanes (top), hooking bass from small 
boats on inland waters (left), or 


trying to lure river trout (right). 


geared to a family vacation—provide accommodations 
at reasonable prices. Most popular centers are Rock- 
wood and Greenville. 

Chesapeake Bay Area. Maryland and Virginia share 
these great sportsmen’s waters that are only a few hours 
from big population centers of Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Like the waves of the ocean, 
fishing in the bay seems to run in cycles, with crests and 
troughs. Right now, angling is said to be tops, with the 
catch including white marlin near Ocean City, black 
bass, spot, rockfish and croakers. July is the favored 
month, but fast action occasionally pops up in Decem- 
ber, too. Outfitters along the Bay shore operate year- 
round, supplying everything from bait and tackle to 
boats both large and small. Thete is a good range of 
accommodations to fit almost any budget whether you 
want a cottage on the waterfrontior a suite at a plush 
resort. 

Florida Keys. With trade wind clouds piling up over- 
head and balmy breezes kissing tropical isles, you 
couldn’t ask for a dreamier setting. Surprisingly, the 
best season for angling—mid-summer—is also the least 
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Small fry catch mania for 
fishing by watching older an- 
glers at prime spots (top), 
busy themselves with gear 
at any convenient site such 
as concrete bridge (right). 


expensive since it falls in the Florida “‘low-season” from 
May to November. You can drop a hook from a bridge 
or charter a boat and go after jacks, snappers, snook, 
tarpon, bonefish and other salt water species. Remem- 
ber, too, that practically all of Florida, with its thou- 
sands of lakes, streams and swamps, is a first-class region 
for Izaak Waltons. And for those who like to spear fish, 
Florida abounds with clear water sites. 

Bass Island, Ohio. Within a short drive of cities like 
Detroit, Cleveland and Akron, the Bass Islands at the 
western end of elongated Lake Erie live right up to their 
name. The waters around the island are said to be the 
nation’s biggest producer of fresh water fish per acre. A 
couple of hundred years ago, Commodore Perry fought 
his famous battle against the British near Put-in-Bay 
on South Bass: Island. Now thousands of anglers fight 
bass, perch and pickerel in the same waters from May 
through September. June is best for bass, mid-summer 
for pickerel. All types of boats and accommodations 
are available during the suffimer at Put-in-Bay or ports 
on the Ohio Shore. There’s a car ferry and airlift to the 


islands. 
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Hayward Lakes Region, Wisc. Here are a score of 
forest-ringed lakes like Rice, Ghost and Teal noted the 
world over for their musky catches. But these northern 
Wisconsin waters also teem with pike, bass and panfish 
during summer months. Indicative of the kind of fight- 
ers was the world’s record musky, 70 pounds huge, 
hooked in the region’s Chippewa Flowage. But there’s 
also more than just fishing in this land of tall evergreens 
and blue lakes. Families can enjoy, at reasonable costs, 
such other diversions as swimming, hiking, boating and 
sightseeing that includes logging mills and old Indian 
villages. 

Paul Bunyan Country, Minn. While the Gopher State 
boasts of some of America’s best fishing waters, one 
place stands above the others. It’s Lake of the Woods 
which Minnesota shares with Canada. There’s plenty 
for all at this huge pond with its wooded islands, jutting 
peninsulas and bays. ‘Tops on the agenda are such can- 
didates as musky, lake trout, bass and pike—all best 
hooked during the summer. Lots of other pleasures in 
the region, too—from golf courses to summer theater 
productions. 
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The Ozarks, Ark. A treat in this section—besides the 
angling—is the fact that all types of accommodations 
are much less expensive than in other parts of the coun- 
try. Too, outdoor diversions are plentiful for members 
of the family who prefer not to bait hooks. For anglers, 
Lakes Bull Shoals and Norfolk, White River and North 
Fork are said to be nearing their peaks for catches and 
include trout, black and white bass, and panfish. Float 
trips on the White River add variety to fishing, and the 
two lakes have 1,200 miles of shoreline for diverse topog- 
raphy. Best base is Mountain Home between the two 
lakes where good and plentiful accommodations allow 
you to shuttle back and forth between these waters. 
Grand Isle, La. Shrimp boats aren’t coming in like they 
once did around this bayou country some 100 miles 
south of New Orleans. The reason: sports-fishing boats 
are coming in—by ever increasing numbers. The lure is 
twelve months a year of angling in some of the hottest 
fishing waters of America. The catch might be anything 
that lives in warm ocean waters—from small weakfish to 
giant jewfish. Facilities aren’t as good as in other top 
regions, but charter boats and guides are readily avail- 
able and inexpensive. Those in the know drop their 
lines around the oil rigs some five to twenty miles out. 
Padre Island, Texas. Residents of the Lone Star State 
like to boast about how big things are in Texas, and in 
the case of Padre Island’s angling opportunities, at least, 
their tales aren’t tall. The island, like a long sandy shoe- 
lace, parallels the Texas coast for more than 100 miles 
along the Gulf. Channel bass are excellent but there are 
dozens of other kinds too. You can set up headquarters 
on the mainland at cities like Brownsville and Corpus 
Christi or on the island itself at Padre Beach with its 
camping areas. A causeway from the mainland lets you 
drive to the island for a $1.00 roundtrip fee. 

Gunnison River Region, Colo. Trout enthusiasts claim 
this area is one of the best in the country, and you'll see 
the main river’s banks loaded with fishermen during the 
summer. However, tributary streams are good, too, and 
the scenery—with mountains, gorges and forests—is su- 
perb. Plenty of sportsmen’s camps and other accommo- 
dations are available to fit all purses. 

Colorado River, Ariz. You need a special $2.00 stamp 
in addition to a valid California, Arizona or Nevada 
license, but the extra cost is worth it. Lakes Mead, Mo- 
have and Havasu are very good for bass and channel cat- 
fish as well as a few trout. There are no closed seasons, 
and accommodations run from trailer sites to lodges at 
reasonable prices. In addition to well developed spots 
like those around Hoover Dam, there are a number of 
off-beat sites, especially up the river in the lower Grand 
Canyon. 

Grand Canyon, Ariz. This is about as far off the beaten 
track as you can get, even though you're right in the 
middle of one of the nation’s most popular parks. The 
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spot is Thunder River Gorge, accessible from the North 
Rim by special arrangements. You have to pack in and 
ride over narrow trails, but you come to one of the 
frothiest, foamiest trout streams in existence, brimming 
with wild, stream-hatched rainbows. Clear Creek, also 
within the Canyon, is another good trout stream. 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. While this fishing 
hole may be too crowded for some anglers, it is, none- 
theless, one of top spots in the country. Trout is the 
lure, and the best waters are Yellowstone Lake and the 
Madison, Yellowstone and Gibbon Rivers. If you'd like 
to catch a trout and cook it on the spot, try the firehole 
with its hot spring. No license is required, and there are 
all the usual national park accommodations at the usual 
prices. Best months are June and September. 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho. Want to catch the world’s 
largest species of trout? Then head for this winsome, 
mountain-rimmed lake in the northern part of the Gem 
State. You'll be trying to snare one of the mammoth 
Kamloops trout which run up to 35 pounds. It takes 
real skill to land these monsters, but once you reach 
your limit you can go after Dolly Varden, cut-throat, 
perch, bass, bluegill, whitefish and others, or head for 
some of the other good, nearby lakes like Coeur 
d’Alene—all set off by wild mountain landscapes. 
Missouri Trout Lakes. Among this state’s leading lures 
for fishermen are its trout parks: Bennett Springs, 
Montauk and Roaring River. There is a fishing fee of 
$1.00 per day per person plus the state license charge. 
In the Missouri Ozarks, a growing sport is float fishing 
on any of 25 streams for a half day to two weeks or long- 
er. Outfitters supply all equipment except tackle and 
food, trips costing from $15.00 up daily, per person. 
Streams brim with bass, jack salmon, trout plus a few 
catfish. 

California Sierras. If you'd rather catch a rare trout 
instead of a big one, go to the High Sierra Country of 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks. This time 
you'll be going after the beautiful golden trout—with a 
creel-load of rainbows thrown in for extra measure. It 
means arranging a pack trip since this rugged country of 
jutting mountains and deep canyons is still “away from 
it all” despite its more than 850 miles of streams and 500 
lakes. Packers can be contacted—best season: mid-sum- 
mer to autumn—at Independence, Giant Forest, Big 
Pine, Lone Pine and Bishop. Costs are not inexpensive, 
but neither are they prohibitive. 

These are by no means all of America’s good fishing 
holes, though they are the cream of the crop. Scores of 
other fine places, where you can snag your limit each 
day, can be found all over the country. It may even be 
that one is right next door—at some unfrequented farm- 
er’s pool where the fish grow big because so few anglers 
go after them. You'll have your favorite spots, too, about 
which only you and a han@ful of other sportsmen know. 
These, and especially the ones mentioned above, are 
the best places to cast your lines. @ 
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DIDDS AND INNS 


UILDING officials in U.S. predict 
B that 47,000 motels with nearly 

1,500,000 rooms will be con- 
tructed during next 7 years. 
[wo new floors will be built atop 
en-story Hotel Reforma in Mexico 
sity, adding 50 more rooms. . . 
New York Cify’s St. Moritz is selling 
ift certificates entitling recipient 
veekend holiday stays. . . . Foresta 
tTotel, under construction in Stock- 
10lm, Sweden, will open in May, be 
tyled like medieval castle, have 
pace for 100 cars, heliport. 
thicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel will 
e completely air-conditioned by 
eptember. ; Gernarjs opened 
line new hostels in Bavaria recently, 
naking total of 117 lodgings in 
province. Saxony Hotel in 
Miami Beach will add glass-enclosed 
ounge on top of building, to be 
eached by an outside, all-glass ele- 
ator. ... Estate Carlton, 26 luxury 
esort cottages at Frederiksted on 
sland of St. Croix in Virgin Islands, 
ypened for business Dec. 15, rates 
anging $28.00 per day up. 
apan’s Imperial Hotel, designed by 
‘rank Lloyd Wright, will get ten- 
tory annex, increasing total capac- 
ty to 450 rooms. . . . Santa Venere 
Jotel has opened near Naples, Italy, 
las some rooms with private ter- 
aces, bath or shower in all. .. 
fotel Utah officials have started 
yuilding multi-million-dollar motor 
1otel in downtown Salt Lake City, 
vith 162 units, four deluxe apart- 
nents, huge auditorium. ... New 
1otel costing $6,000,000, with roof- 
op swimming pool, 200-car garage, 
s being built in Havana, Cuba.... 
‘orest Park Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., 
1as completed $400,000 remodeling 
rogram. . . . Room rates in U. S. 
iotels are running roughly 5% 
ligher than one year ago, with sales 
lown in certain cities—Minneapolis, 
jhicago, Philadelphia. . . . Hotel 
yuilding in Cuba has boomed as re- 
ult of government ruling allowing 
ambling casinos in new hotels cost- 
ng over $1,000,000. . . . Construc- 
ion has begun on Park North, new 
\otel-apartment-office-building in 
hoenix, Ariz., structure costing 
wer $2,500,000 for 104 rooms, com- 
ylete air-conditioning, plus coopera- 
ive bungalows. 
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Palm 


Beach Opens First Major Hotel in 30 Years 


Sketch of Palm Beach Towers shows bay-front view with The Breakers Hotel in background. 


ALM BeracHu ‘Towers, luxury 
| Beene hotel costing $8,500,- 
000, opened in Florida’s Palm 
Beach, the first new resort to be 
built in the area for over 30 years. 
Constructed of solid poured con- 
crete, the hotel has 1,449 rooms, 
each apartment furnished with a 
master television set. All dining, liv- 
ing and bedrooms open onto ter- 
races. Heating and air conditioning 
can be individually controlled in 
each room. 
The Tower’s | l-acre site is dotted 


with cabanas, palm-lined paths and 
an outdoor swimming pool. 

Management offers to provide its 
guests with dog walkers, masseurs, 
babysitters, personal valets, secre- 
taries, fishing boats, helicopter serv- 
ice to Miami, private chefs and 
chauffeurs. 

Officials will take complete care 
of apartments during owners ab- 


sence. When notified of guests re-. 


turn, the management will have all 
clothes pressed, refrigerator stocked 
and the air conditioner adjusted. 


Another Hilton Project—This Time in Mexico City 


ExIco City opened its lavish, 
M 400-room Continental Hil- 
ton in December, the latest 
addition to the country’s booming 
hotel industry. Built in “V’-shape, 
the structure is 16 stories high. 
German black granite slabs form 
the exterior of the hotel with an ac- 
cent of glass and mosaic panels. 
Broad picture windows provide 
panoramic views of the skyline of 
Mexico City including the distant 
snow-covered volcanoes. Each of the 
hotel’s guest rooms and suites 1S 


equipped with bath, radio and tele- 
phone and many of them have 
private terraces. Rooms are de- 
signed and furnished like studios, 
each one with an individual dual- 
control air conditioner. For the con- 
venience of guests, there are four 
dining rooms. 

Because Mexico Civy is built ona 
dried-out lake bed, the engineers 
had to drive hundreds of pillars 
deep into the ground until they hit 
a solid enough undersoil to support 
the tremendous weight of the hotel. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


tampa’s florid 
PIRATE 


AMPA’S ANNUAL Gasparilla Pirate Festival has be- 

come the climax of winter entertainment for 

visitors to the Sunshine State. Set for February 4, 
1957, it highlights a full week of unusual events. By 
police count, more than 600,000—Florida’s greatest sin- 
gle-day crowd—witnessed the double-barreled spectacu- 
lar in 1956. 

The lusty pirates will storm into Tampa aboard their 
170-foot-long steel corsair, Jose Gasparilla, hailing thou- 
sands on the seawalls with a storm of fire from cannon 
and pistols, and leading an armada of smaller crafts 
through the drawbridges of the Hillsborough River. 

Exactly 60 mammoth floats and 30 marching bands 
and units form a vanguard for the victorious pirates 
in a four-hour march to the Florida State Fair which is 


Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal P : Vertical already in progress. The Krewe itself climaxes the 
1 These live off the fat of the lan 1 Press agent ‘| A G 5 a cS 
10 How the Scot came home 2 Perryish the thought parade on a dozen floats built to piratical specifications. 
13 A town that would rather burn 3 This is all Turkish : : 4 stake 
eee GN sotamaale a Seiad is Tan High society rules the second day of festivities when a 
14 5 What the Hungarians counted $ * * : 
ew aces he WOR _, when the battle was over new Pirate King is crowned amid regal splendor. A 
16 Strike out! ‘hat young women often show lovely Gasparilla queen comple 
17 The Sweetheart of the Volga over-eager young men y ie . _ Ee tes the stately court 
Boatmen 7 This takes an Age and a Coronation Ball extends into the wee hours. 
18 O, laugh that off! 8 Louis the Fourteenth z 
19 Pole-ish breeze 9 This cleaned him out in Las Wednesday, February 6, school children turn out 
21 This has a South American con- Vegas : ee : _ i 
BUN le Was did Acids eis eels by the thousands to participate in the Children’s Gas- 
23 Sacred letters 2 ‘ 11 This man belonged to one of the 
24 Rock ’n’ roll wiped this out ; First Families 
26 Kind of hit the bright lights like — 45 Oh Shaw, this is a hit and run 
29 What the Stag at Eve had the forever thing! (3 wds.) 
next morning 15 When you get to this place drop * 5 ie 4 rer 
32 Capitol beginning for a good re eat Fully rigged pirate ship, Jose Gasparilla, sails into Tampa harbor, 
clean-up 20 What the Cockney d d 
i ich ; y droppe 
33 This can turn the Boss right 22 All you have to have to do any- 
around hi esenaee 
35 This is an addition to the home See UReseIe ays 
R@uitie favored. few 24 Stars in the eyes 
37 You will encounter ups and 25 The tourist at every port 
downs when you start to read 26 How the traveler got along so- 
this cially in the big pool on the 
38 These letters came from way cruise 
down in Tennessee 27 This goes with a cracked nut _ 
39 Miami Institute of Elephants 28 These are always being taken for 
(abb.) Se ee a ride in Spain 
40 Girls give these up willingly for SOnRuesian aes 
husbands 7 Hen as 31 Little mischiefs 
AleGood) reason why) a-/boy: mig 33 Japanese big shot being a big 
choose to go to Cornell aad 
d f this 
A2 aad geta pound a day from is 34 Little Women 
MAeEretfaliand Adgery. 37 Light in color and usually mild 
45 This kept the Slick Chick from 41 Big floaters 
slipping 43 Under privilege 
46 If this is too hard try a cup of 44. What the Good Humor Man 
coffee brings 
47 This should be a world state 46 You’ve said it! 
50 Yes, these are long fruity stories! 48 A flight solo 
54 What the mother of the bride 49 Kind of force the Navy has 
eet becomes alee ne 50 Little Old Town 
48 ree age aih has hie 51 What the yesmen tell the world 
59 What the bride made out of her 52 ee ; 
husband’s faults ; LADUE SINE ie 
60 This is generally underfoot 53 These make more fallen women 
61 Half Paris 56 You know a penny is a sou in 
62 This long-haired fellow came Paris but how much is it in 
from Asia for research work Bucharest ? 
63 What you need if you can’t see 57 Careful, this will get you a sore- 


Marilyn Monroe 


head! 
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/ 
parilla Parade—the largest children’s parade in the na- 
tion. That same night, the Coronation is restaged for 
the public, followed by a carnival ball. 

February 7 will be Pirate Fiesta Day in Tampa’s 
Latin Quarter, Ybor City. ‘Thousands of visitors will be 
on hand for their- freéSpanish bean soup and Cuban 
bread furnished by Eampa’s restatirants. Street dances 
and costume contests will be a part-of the day-long 
fiesta. By nightfall, the pirates of Gasparilla are set for 
another parade, this time through Ybor City. 

Throughout the entire week, and for a week preced- 
ing the Gasparilla Festival, the Florida State Fair, larg- 
est mid-winter exposition in the U.S. is going full blast 
with a huge midway and colorful shows. 

Educational exhibits attract additional throngs, and 
grandstand shows are planned long in advance to pro- 
vide the utmost in entertainment. Citrus displays also 
are prominently featured at the fair. 

Finally, on the night of February 9, the shores of 
Tampa Bay will be lined with spectators for the de- 
parture of the Pirate Ship. The entire expanse of water 
is bathed in light and color from tons of fireworks 
hurled aloft in a parting salute to Tampa until next 
year. @ 


launching unique buccaneer invasion staged each year in February. 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 
Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HEN YOU ARE motoring through the Border 

Country in Scotland and you pass Coldstream 

and go on toward Peebles, what famous house 
do you pass? To whom did it belong? 


2. In what state are all these towns? (No, Rollo, the 
answer is not parlous.) Buena Vista, Boulder, Lead- 
ville, Cripple Creek, Canyon City? 


yi. 


‘) 
‘* 


a 


pee Wye". Poy 
A ey oe es 


3. Did you go to the music festival in Bayreuth? What Si 
makes it specially significant to music lovers? “fh 
a 

4. If you got wet in River Shannon, what would this a 
rouse in you? : Be: 
< 

5. If you went from Trieste to Belgrade in a jeep i: 
(and believe me you need a jeep on those roads) , what fi 
country would you be traveling in? é 
ie 

6. If you went from Dannemora to San Quentin, 
then to Leavenworth and from thence to Atlanta, what vg 
. . > = 

class would you probably be traveling in: : 
: 


7. In what city is the Rockefeller Institute? 


sn \ 
ros Pris 


8. Name the Seven Hills of Rome. 


9. Hoosiers and Buckeyes occupy neighboring states. 
Name them. 3 


10. Where is the home of the Jumping Bean? 


11. What is wrong with the following: “He walked 
along Broadway and turned into Tin Pan Alley?” 


12. If you walked around the Loop and then went to S 
Michigan Boulevard, in what city would you be? : 


13. Name. the cities that are near the following is- 
lands: 
(c) Capri 


(a) Staten (b) Captiva 


14. For what was Hog Island, Pa., famous in World 
War I? 


15. Is Samarkand 
(a) A city in Central Asia? 
(b) An island in the South Seas? 
(c) Tribal dance of the early Pipsissawas? 
(a) Asash worn around a man’s evening clothes, 
made popular in Cannes before the war? 
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OOK aT A MAP of West Africa. Just 
| Pex Dakar, the port of the French 

Senegal, you will see a narrow strip 
of river territory. This is Gambia— 
about 300 miles long and seven miles 
wide on each bank. Though only a week’s 
voyage from England and the oldest and 
smallest British possession in West 
Africa, its history and mysteries are 
probably the least known of any of the 
Colonies. First visited by Portuguese ex- 
plorers early in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, it was named Gambotus on ac- 
count of the numerous crocodiles bask- 
ing about in the water. 

Early settlers left a heritage of fine 
architecture as seen in the Government 
House building—considered the finest 
of its kind in West Africa. The Secre- 
tariat is also of the same style as is the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, lavishly 
decorated and inlaid with pure gold. 

Situated on the Atlantic — coast, 
Bathurst, Gambia’s capital, enjoys a 
very healthy climate from October to 
May when the temperature ranges from 
50° to 70°, and this coastal region is well 
on the way to becoming the Colonial 
Riviera with its long stretches of fine 
sandy-beaches against the colorful back- 
ground of the tropics. 

The river Gambia rises in the Futa 
Jallon Mountains and sinuates for about 
300 miles down to the sea. In the estu- 
ary and six feet below sea level lies St. 
Mary’s Island on which Bathurst is built. 
According to local mythology, Mettah, 
a legendary goddess and guardian of the 
river, is passionately fond of her Gam- 
bian subjects. In order to protect the 
island from annual inundation, she is 
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said to divert the flood waters to the in- 
land port of Basse which is 60 feet above 
sea level. ‘ 

Bathurst itself can be approached 
either from ‘ts seaport or through the 
international airport at Yundum, about 
30 miles away, as well as by road from 
Dakar. The Atlantic Hotel on Bathurst’s 
sea-front has all the amenities of a first- 
class European hotel, with ballroom, 
private bathing beach and international 
cuisine. Charges are from $4.00 a night 
for bed and breakfast. 

The population of the town, about 
26,000, is quite varied and there is no 
restrictive color bar. Here are seen 
bearded, fierce-looking Mauretanians 
sitting outside their small shops, per- 
petually drinking mint-tea and occa- 
sionally indulging in heated argument 
with one another. There are many 
Syrian traders but handicrafts such as 
gold and silver ornamental work are 
made chiefly by local craftsmen. The 
high-caste Wolof women are particular- 
ly fond of gold ornaments and when 
dressed in all their finery—French Em- 
pire style—the dazzling colors of their 
dresses gleaming through flowing mus- 
lin over-gowns, their heads decorated 
with bright butterfly scarves, they make 
a splendid picture of grace and dignity 
as they stroll along. 

In spite of such modern attractions as 
cinemas and horse races, the weekly 
wrestling matches—open-air of course 
—still draw the biggest _ crowds. 
Wrestlers are always accompanied by 
their personal griot who acts as man- 
ager and publicity agent. The griot is a 
unique feature of Gambian life but the 


Golden — 
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quickening pace of modern times tends 
to push him off the stage as he becomes 
more and more of an expensive luxury. 
His function is that of a medieval trou- 
bador. After a wrestling match, he goes 
around with a hat, so to speak, and usu- 
ally takes the biggest share of the col- 
lection, but the entertainment fee is 
often paid with items, not cash. 

At Christmastime, public festivities 
continue for about two weeks—day and 
night! There are successions of pageants. 
Gaily decorated boats are brightly de- 
signed and, having been named after 
honored visitors, they are later escorted 
through the streets by equally decora- 
tive “admirals.” These Christmas carni- 
vals and the impromptu native dancing 
which accompanies them express most 
vividly the Gambian love of color and 
their joyous vitality. 

Pageants similar to those which were 
displayed before Queen Elizabeth II on 
her tour of Northern Nigeria early this 
year are also given by native chiefs in 
Gambia. 

On very special occasions, the huge 
Wolof drums are brought out. These 
are so powerful that they can be heard 
ten miles away. 

About seven miles inland from Bath- 
urst, in the pleasant residential area of 
Fajara, the British Medical Council has 
set up a research station to investigate 
local cases of poliomyelitis, as the vic- 
tims are not affected by the usual par- 
alysis. 

At a very moderate cost, not more 
than $16.00, visitors may travel up-river 
very comfortably in the passenger steam- 
er Lady Wright, and the cost covers the 
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Life in Africa's hidden Gambia is reflected by kora-playing musician (left), land's well-tended villages (middle), its languid harbor (right). 


«+ 
entire trip the full length of the river. 
Leaving Bathurst by boat, you pass 
James Island, where Britain gained her 
first foothold in 1661 when it was seized 
by Major Robert Holmes from the Bal- 
tic Courlanders. For centuries the history 
of James Island was one of bloodshed 
and mutiny. In the frequent conflicts 
between French and English adventurers, 
the fort changed hands many times. Once 
_slaves transported from the island of 
Goree mutinied and killed the entire 
English garrison. The somber ruins of 
the fort may still be seen as a reminder 
of its past infamies. 

As the ship passes on her way, Man- 
dingo women are heard singing, accom- 
panied by drums, whilst they harvest 
guinea corn in the nearby fields. The air 
is filled with the chanting of the many 
brilliantly colored birds and the bellow- 
ing of hippos, whilst baboons chatter in- 
cessantly as they swarm by the hundreds 
along the river banks. These monkeys 
do much damage to the crops, and the 
local government, in an effort to decimate 
their numbers, recently offered about 25 
cents for every tail brought in. 

The countryside abounds in game and 
wild boar is hunted by the natives who 
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bring the carcass into town for sale. 
Lions, of the maneless type, are also seen 
—often sitting, as though in conference, 
on the tomb of Captain Mungo Park. 

The course of the river is punctuated 
by many little islands and creeks, each 
harboring its own legendary demon. One 
such creek, known locally as Mama 
Yungummeh, was said to be haunted by 
a powerful spirit that prevented any ves- 
sel from passing until the crew had first 
danced naked on the deck, whilst the 
demon could be heard laughing in the 
creek. Fortunately, a very prosaic naval 
battery exorcised this spirit by the sim- 
ple expedient of shelling the creek. 

Among other mysteries of this strange 
country are the ancient monolithic cir- 
cles that remind travelers of Stonehenge. 
They are found at intervals on the main- 
land and their origin remains an enigma. 
The natives, like the ancient Egyptians, 
are superstitious about touching old 
monuments, believing that anyone who 
does so will be turned into stone. A cer- 
tain Captain Doke excavated some of 
these circles about twenty years ago and 
died soon afterwards from an unknown 
cause. 

The term Gambian is applied to some 


twenty different tribes such as the Mand- 
ingo, Sarahulehs, Fulas, Wolofs, Jolas, 
Akus and Bambarras, whose peoples 
help to make up the Colony’s population 
of 287,000. Of these, the Wolof are of 
Senegalese extraction whilst the Akus 
are descendants of re-patriated Creoles. 

The phrase “to die of shame” must 
have originated here, for among the 
racially proud but morbidly sensitive 
Wolof it can actually happen. An insult, 
real or imagined, can wound a Wolof 
so deeply that he will go into hiding and 
literally die of shame. 

The Bambarras, on the other hand, 
are a low caste tribe. They act as un- 
official scavengers in the town, which 
they visit from time to time. According to 
their custom, the corpse of one who dies 
“on the trail” must be taken back to 
the homeland for burial, but the corpse 
is not carried but walks back! Accord- 
ing to some observers, these people, 
primitive though they may seem, have 
some secret means of making their dead 
walk. An article of unknown composition 
is enclosed in the dead person’s hand and 
reputedly enables the corpse to walk, 
trance-like, with its hand on the shoulder 
of a man who acts as its guide. To rest 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


OU’RE a smart motorist—so your 
car has been serviced for win- 


ter. Even so, if we get extreme 


cold, you may find starting hard. Here 


are some tips for taking the edge off 


winter nights. 


If you keep your car in a garage, 


stretch a rope across the end of the 


garage and hang a blanket over it. 


Then, when you put the car away at 


night, snug the front end up to the 


blanket. This preserves some of the 


heat left in the motor and keeps the 


fan from scooping up icy early morn- 


ing air, blowing it into the motor. 


If you ever have to leave your car 


outside all night, you can still cut 


down warm-up time. Save a large 


shopping bag, fold it flat and slip it 


down inside the hood between grill 


and radiator. To secure the bag, run 


a cord through one end of it, and tie 


the cord to the radiator cap. (This 


also prevents your radiator from 


freezing up while you're driving 


through heavy snow.) 


Here are three ideas for frozen 


door locks: 


On a warm day, fill an old squirt 


can with a solution of carbon tetra- 
chloride (95%) and paraffin (5%), 


and squirt it around the outside door 


push button. 


Or, if there are no warm days in 


prospect, get some rubber chair leg 


‘ups from your local hardware store 


and slip them over the ends of the 


dush buttons. This usually keeps out 


rain and snow. 


And if all else fails, try heating 
your key over a match before putting 
it in the lock. 
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on the way, the charm is removed from 
the hand and the corpse again becomes 
inert. 

People with “magic gifts” are not un- 
common in Gambia. Such a one was 
Samba Tokosel, a notorious Fula brigand 
who lived in the Protectorate some years 
ago. He boasted of being able to rob a 
person of anything on or near him with- 
out being discovered in the act. A Brit- 
ish official and his friend made a bet 
with Tokosel that he could not steal their 
wallets in this way. As an added pre- 
caution, they armed themselves with’ 
rifles and awaited their visitor. In spite 
of their efforts to protect themselves, both 
men were later found asleep, not only 
robbed of their rifles and wallets, but 
stripped of all their clothing too! They 
were forced to admit that Tokosel had 
won his bet. 

Tokosel also seems to have been an- 
other Houdini. He was jailed several 
times but always managed to escape— 
after giving his warders due warning 
of his intentions! It was noticed that the 
moment of his escape always coincided 


with the noise of some animal nearby, 


such as the neighing of a horse or crow- 
ing of a cock. Then Tokosel would be 
seen outside his prison, although the 
locks and bolts of his cell remained in- 
tact. 


Personalities such as these enhance 
the lives of the river people and certainly 
intrigue the traveler who is looking for 
“something different.” ae 

Furthermore, when he has finished 
exploring this little country, he will find 
it the nearest African point of departure 
for the Americas. But it will be a long 
time before he forgets the haunting 
rhythms and easy-going, colorful, indeed 


golden, Gambia. @ 


Area: 4,132 square miles. © 
Population: 252,389 (Est. 1951) 


Island. 
Protectorate. 


port, visa for either transit or tem- 
porary stay, health certificate for 
smallpox and yellow fever. 


Customs Duty: Personal effects 
permitted free of customs duty pay- 
ments. 

Bank: Bank of British West Africa 
at Bathurst. 
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MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES. By 
Professionals. For travelers, lecturers, 
collectors. Interiors; exteriors. Paris, 
French Riviera, Rome, Italy, England, 
Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Athens, 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, India, Mexico, 
etc. Descriptive catalog "T" 15c. (De- 
ducitible from first order.) 

HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines, 
etc. Exteriors; Magnificent Interiors. De- 
scriptive illustrated 60-page combined 
catalog "TR" 25c. (Deductible from first 
order.) ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS considered for 
early publication and national distribu- 
tion, All subjects considered. New au-. 
thors welcomed. ATTEN: MR. NOONAN, 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES — 8mm-1 6mm, 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection; National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


VACATIONERS! Visit PAGEANT BEACH 
HOTEL, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Recently- 
built, cross ventilation. Large Swimming 
pool, beautiful white sandy beach, excel- 
lent food. Located amid 8 acres tropical 
foliage, next door Grand Cayman Yacht 
Club. Write: H. O. Menner, Pageant 
Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B. W. I. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 


- instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 


perience unnecessary. Free details. MEL- 
LINGER G831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of ‘the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE", 
Lae aia 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
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GAMBIA AT A GLANCE | 


Capital: Bathurst, on St. Mary’s | 
Government: British Colony and } 


Entry Requirements: Valid pass- | 


Best Travel Time: December to | 
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MALL PROGRESS has been made in es- 
. tablishment of the long-proposed 
Monday Holiday Plan—the system 
whereby five major events would be hon- 
ored on the first Monday of the appropri- 
ate month, as only Labor Day is now. 


“TRAVEL believes there is a subtle reason 


for this lack of acceptance despite the 
plan’s logic and general industry back- 


It would give millions of people an op- 
portunity to be with loved ones or to cel- 
ebrate an event in appropriate settings, 
and still permit return to work from any 
reasonable distance in this air era. 

Similarly, travel time could be used 
ahead of the Sunday holiday, and for any 
preparations needed to honor the event 


properly, without extra interruption in — 
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work schedules. 

TRaveL therefore asks others to join it. 
in establishment of the Sunday Holiday 
Plan, with the next day free, and known 
as Travel Day. Such a system would lift 
holidays from harassment, increase their 
enjoyment and benefit Americans every- 


ing. In the first place, most people secret- 

ly wish they had time off after a holiday— 

for honest recuperation, loafing rather 

than strenuous celebrating, and for trav- 

eling back to work. These are important, 

human factors that Monday Holiday 

planners should urgently consider. 

Under the plan, if a man must travel where. @ 

several hundred miles to be with rela- 

tives for celebrating Thanksgiving, say, 

it would be impossible for him to do this 

and also be back at work on Tuesday—as 

it is for a Friday return now. TRAVEL thus KZ. 

believes that the plan should be modified - 
~ so that these five holidays occur on Sun- 

day, with the following day off. This 


could be called Travel Day. H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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join the National Travel Club: 
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viewme alabama s | 


“ VULCAN . TRAIL 7 


noticed odd little signs along the highway leading to 

town—18-x-24-inch backgrounds of white with a little 
red man holding a torch. A directional arrow and the words 
“Vulcan Trail” indicated that the signs followed some kind 
of a tour. Desiring to know more about it, we stopped at the 
local Chamber of Commerce for further information. 

We were given a map of the tour, and a friendly employee 
told us the tour was set up in 1953 with the erection of the 
first of 359 red-and-white signs along the roads and highways 
surrounding Birmingham’s wooded scenery. Although the first 
tour established was short, it has subsequently been enlarged 
to include a four-hour drive—and almost 50 miles of beautiful 
scenery, modern colleges, verdant country clubs and smoking 
iron mills. 

The Alabama Motorists Association of the American Auto- 
mobile Association sponsors a tour costing $3.90 per person, 
and the local bus company will charter buses for the tour at 
$7.50 per hour. However, we decided to drive in our own car 
and take our time viewing the Vulcan Trail, a remarkable tour 
which lasted the better part of a day and featured the beautiful, 
the unusual and the impressive from one end of Birmingham 
to the other. 

Asa logical point of departure, we chose the Vulcan Statue, 
mounted on a 125-foot pedestal and overlooking the city from 
the old iron veins of Red Mountain. Vulcan, the Roman God 
of fire and metal-working, represents the natural iron resources 
which have made Birmingham one of the greatest iron and steel 
centers in the world. Originally built for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904, its designer, Guiseppe Moretti, made it in several 
sections which were cast by the Birmingham Steel and Iron 
Company. The medal it won at this exposition may be seen in 
one of the glass cases inside the statue. However, neglect was 
the reward of Vulcan, and upon his return to Birmingham he 
lay along the railroad tracks until 1936 when the Kiwanis 
Club and civic-minded residents of Birmingham chipped in 
and had the 55-foot giant moved to his limestone pedestal. 

When there is a traffic fatality in Birmingham, the torch 
which Vulcan holds aloft burns red—a caution to reckless 
motorists. But when his torch burns green, the people know 


OQ ouR WAY through-Birmingham, Alabama, recently we 
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BY BETTY AND JACK HOLMES 


there has been no auto fatality in Birmingham that day. From 
the ledge which circles the pedestal below Vulcan’s feet we 
had a view encompassing almost 80 square miles. We looked up 


at the torch Vulcan held aloft and wondered what color it 


would burn that night. 


From Vulcan Park we drove down Red Mountain, turned — 


right on Route 31 and followed the colorful red-and-white 
markers for five glorious miles of the Montgomery Highway. 
On either side we could see the slowly rolling hills and cool, 
tree-lined valleys, but the view to the right of Shades Valley 
was truly breath-taking. As we turned at the traffic light, the 
signs marked a sharply rising curve which circles to the left 
and right where we found ourselves on lovely Vestavia Drive. 
From the beautifully landscaped parks, thoughtfully provided 
by residents of this road, the panorama of hills and valleys, 
quiet residential districts and a bustling golf course below met 
our eyes. A group of recently completed buildings in the classi- 
cal Georgian style marked the new campus of Howard College. 

At the top of this drive stood a four-story replica of Vest- 
avia, a famous Roman temple dedicated to the goddess of the 
hearth, Vesta. A good spot for a pleasant luncheon, Vestavia 
also offers a tasteful collection of statues, magnificent gardens 
and a bird sanctuary. Outdoor symphonies and concerts are 
often held there. 

Both stately ante-bellum residences and modern ranch-style 
homes greeted us along the winding trail which led from Vest- 
avia back through the woods. One of the most unusual homes 
is at 2780 Mountain Brook Parkway, formerly a tea house, but 
looking today like the Old Mill of bygone days. 

Two of Birmingham’s many golf courses are located along 
the Vulcan Trail, and we passed them, making a long circle 
back toward town. We did not follow the Vulcan Trail signs at 
Hollywood Boulevard and Cahaba Road, but turned right in- 
stead on Route 280, or Lane Park Road. Less than a mile 
further, we turned into the 197-acre Lane Park, noted for its 
$300,000 zoo and botanical garden. Families can enjoy picnic 
lunches there. 

Red Mountain is passed once more in following Route 280 
back to the city. At Highland Park Avenue it is possible to cut 
the Vulcan Tour short by turning left and going to 20th Street. 
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However, this cuts out many of the unique sights, so we turned 
right and followed the signs past the Highland Park Golf 
Course. The Vulcan Tour took a series of right-angle turns as 
we passed through several residential areas leading to Avon- 
dale Park. We stopped here to watch graceful swans gliding 
over a small lake. 

The pace quickened as we drove out Ist Avenue, passing a 
long line of stores and shops. At 77th Street we drove right 
three blocks and circled the front of Howard College’s old 
campus. The contrast between the spacious new campus they 
will enjoy in the future and this distinguished old site of higher 
learning was immediately apparent. By returning to lst Ave- 
nue, we continued past East Lake Park, a popular center for 
swimmers, picnickers and fishermen. A short distance later we 
circled the tip of the Roebuck Community Club, where the 
public is welcomed to play golf, and reversed our path back 
toward the city. 


As we were north of lst Avenue, we followed the signs to — 


the modern Birmingham Municipal Airport, alive with after- 
noon activity. After watching some incoming flights, we pro- 
ceeded on past the modern Avondale Mills and over the 
Jimmy Jones Viaduct. On either side of this overpass we 
could see signs of the iron and steel industry which has made 
Birmingham famous. On the right, a conveyor belt carried 
raw material from a waiting railroad car while, on the left, 
the sloss furnaces of the U.S. Pipe and Foundry Company 
belched forth fire and white-hot sparks. 

Traffic became heavier as we approached the center of town 
and followed 5th Avenue to 21st Street. We turned right and 
saw the civic center at the end of the street. Facing Woodrow 
Wilson Park is the $4,000,000 City Hall. From its eleven stories 
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a commanding view of the entire center as well as the city 
provided a good spot for photographs. We noted the large 
public library and the massive city auditorium. The sun re- 
flected white from the Jefferson County Court House opposite 
and our eyes turned to the more welcome lily pools and gar- 
dens which dotted the pretty park. Particularly interesting 
was the carefully executed map of Alabama, etched in con- 
trasting colored shrubbery, with light areas where the rivers 
and state parks were located. The variety of hues offered in 
this park were answers to a color photographer’s dream. 

Birmingham-Southern College, another institution of higher 
learning, founded in 1918, has a 250-acre campus located along 
the Vulcan Trail on Route 78. It is worth while driving through 
the campus noting Hanson Residence Hall, a new air-condi- 
tioned dormitory. 

A “must-see” for any photographer in the family is the Cen- 
tral Park Baptist Church, located at the western terminus of 
the Vulcan Trail just off Route 11. Its graceful spire is rep- 
resentative of the many beautiful and historic.churches which 
are found along the Vulcan Trail and within the city of Bir- 
mingham. 

The extensive Kiddieland located at the Alabama State 
Fairgrounds is a stopping point if there are children in the 
car. From here it is but a short distance to the beautiful his- 
toric shrine at Arlington. We enjoyed the ante-bellum charm 
of this old Southern mansion with its authentic furnishings 
that an antique-lover would spend hours looking at. 

That the South has progressed in medical research in the 
past twenty years is indicated by the twelve-block Medical Cen- 
ter containing the University of Alabama Medical and Dental 
Colleges, the hospital of the Veteran’s Administration, a pub- 
lic health building for Jefferson County, the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic and Hospital, and the University Hospital. Near- 
by, at the Southern Research Institute’s two buildings, scien- 
tists do research work in biochemistry, engineering, physics 
and chemistry. This is a noted cancer research center, financed 
by the American Cancer Society, the National Institute of 
Health, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the Sloan Ketter- 
ing Institute. 

As we drove out Route 31 once more, we completed the cir- 
cle of the Vulcan Tour. We had seen modern industrial plants 
and quiet ante-bellum homes, man-made landscaped parks 
and rolling hills and valleys, places to play and places to work. 
It was a beautiful sunset glow that reflected Vulcan, shining 
silver in the early dusk. As we drove out of the city we could 
see the torch he carried, and the light was green. It had been 
a perfect tour! @ 


WHERE TO STAY IN BIRMINGHAM 


Hotel Accommodations 


$4.00-$ 9.00 
$5.00-$10.00 
$2.75-$ 6.00 © 
$4.00-$ 6.50 — 
$4.00-$ 9.00 
$4.00-$11.00 


Motel Accommodations 


City Center Motel $5.00-$ 8.00 
Motel Birmingham. :.0 92004 net wees $4.00-$ 8.00 
Ranch House Motel $5.00-$ 8.00 
Shamrock Motor Lodge $5.00-$ 8.00 
St. Francis Hotel Courts $5.00-$ 8.00 


All places listed are air conditioned 
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we cannot be certain just who 

started it—a leading travel ob- 
ctive for “getting away from it all” 
is been to wish one’s self in Tim- 
aktu. On the Niger River near the 
lge of the Sahara Desert, in French 
fest Africa, Timbuktu is popularly 
ipposed to be the remotest spot on 
rth. 
About fifteen years ago, emerg- 
g from the Evanston Orphanage 
| Chicago’s metropolitan area, a 
yung man named Robert Christo- 
1er had been dreaming since baby- 
0d of this magic name—ever since 
harassed foster-mother had threat- 
.ed to send him there. Fairly con- 
med by curiosity, he had asked 
2r please to dispatch him there at 
ice, as he never had seen the place 
1d thought he would like it. 
At the age of seventeen, thanks to 
s insatiable wanderlust and no 
yubt also to the tantalizing 
oughts of Timbuktu, he was prob- 
sly the most traveled lad any- 
here. A couple of years later, 
rengthened by some lesser jour- 
“ys of his own choosing and in- 
ired by the provocative adventure 
yoks of Richard Halliburton, he 
cided to attempt the long-deferred 


Hw SEVERAL generations now— 
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~ book, Ocean of Fire 


travel book selection 


Deean of Fire’ Charts Rare-Traveled Route for Venturous Readers 


trip to Timbuktu, but not by the 
obvious route from Dakar, Sierra 
Leone or British Nigeria, but by the 
hardest possible way, southward 
from Algiers, through the very heart 
of the Sahara Desert. Praise be that 
Robert Christopher—bearing the 
surname of the patron saint of all 
travelers—saw fit to record this 
amazing trip in an absorbing new 
(Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co., 256 pp., il- 
lus.) . 

The young author, who has also 
written another unusual book, 
Around the World on $80, made this 
latest trip on terms which, while not 
as “shoestring” as the earlier one, 
are readily appreciable to readers 
who, if they themselves cannot go to 
Timbuktu, still can enjoy vicarious 
thrills as they travel in imagination 
with him. 


He provided himself with some - 


entirely practical reasons for going 
the 1,400 miles to Timbuktu, one to 
fulfill assignments to write maga- 
zine articles and the other to collect 
5,00€ *pecimens of earth from which 
cher. .ts—in the laboratory that first 
produced terramycin—might  ex- 
tract another wonder drug. 

In Algiers, he undertook to re- 
port construction progress on the 
projected Trans-Sahara Railroad 
which by then had reached only as 
far as Oujda, in French Morocco. 
There he endeavored to follow a 
hunch to write a human-interest 
story on a famous institution by 
joining the French Foreign Legion. 
Discouraged in this, he worked his 
way by truck to El Golea, well into 
the Sahara, thence to Tamanrasset, 
about halfway to Timbuktu, capi- 
tal of the Hoggar Mountains Dis- 
trict, where he made his memorable 
first acquaintance with the Tuaregs, 
a matriarchal Berger people where 
men wore veils and their women did 
not. Now the route crossed the 
frontier of French West Africa to 
Kidal, approaching the headwaters 
of the Niger River, whence, foilow- 
ing down the western shore, the way 


to ‘Timbuktu was relatively easy. 
The foregoing is the merest sugges- 
tion of what this fine book contains 
in the way of numerous side adven- 
tures and detailed incidents certain 
to stir the reader’s imagination. 

The account as a whole is a good 
workmanlike journalistic job, but 
there are frequent bursts of superior 
writing that tell vividly about the 
people, the animals, the native 
towns and the awful strains of 
journeying over burning sands 
without water or shade, sometimes 
without direction. Over and over 
again, Christopher succeeds in per- 
suading the reader that he actually 
is there with him. 

Summing up, here is still another 
extraordinary adventure book to 
pack in the traveling-bag for read- 
ing along the way. Even if you have 
no thought or expectation of seeing 
the mud-splattered town that is 
Timbuktu, you will enjoy hugely 
the first-hand narration of one who 
really made good on the universal 
impulse to go there.—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 

Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


| National Travel Club 
] 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please-send me Ocean Of Fire at 
the special membership price of 


$3.50. 


| Remittance is enclosed. 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


For better composition, photographers 


should try to take shots of animals in 
pairs with light behind them to outline 
silhouettes (left) or at low angle (right) 
to reduce background to simple skyline. 


BY WILL LANE 


RE TWO HEADS better than one? Does: something 
happen, pictorially, when two goats, for instance, 
put their heads together? One goat, one baby, one 

flower pot, one cabbage—is, well, one goat, etc., etc. 
There is nothing for the photographer to arrange, com- 
pose, differentiate or manipulate for photographic ef- 
fect. It takes two to tango, or to conjur with. 

With two goats, one can be small, one large. One can 
be hungry, the other bored, one gay, the other sad. A 
variety of expressions and compositions become possi- 
ble. Your camera becomes a musical instrument on 
which to play different themes and variations. 

In the picture of the goats, not only the subject 
but also the planning is double-barreled. Notice the 
picket fence. This keeps the animals in position so they 
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can’t move out of focus. Also it forms a base at the be 
tom of the composition, to help frame the action. 

In the upper left corner, a handful of straw hol 
the attention of the animals and also provides a stro1 
diagonal line as the necks strain for the straw. TI 
camera, shooting from a low angle, enhances the textu 
of the goats’ fur, and it also frees the skyline, reducii 
it toa simple background uncluttered by extraneous ¢ 
tails. 

There is a magic in numbers. Get two or three cre 
tures together. Try different compositions. Elicit diffe 
ent expressions and reactions. Children also may be sh 
in pairs. If they are approximately the same age at 
dressed—if at all—in the same clothes, who can say th 
do not qualify as little animals? Shoot them in pai 
and shoot them on the uptake. Two of a kind give y 
the strength of repetition. Look at our goat pictu 
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© double photo interest, use two heads instead of one 


gain, and you can see that one animal reaching for a 
it of straw is not much but two—reiterating each other 
-can make a great picture. One plus one equals a lot 
nore than two in photography. Shoot on the uptake— 
vhen the action of one repeats the action of the other 
or multiplication of effect. Beauty progresses in a geo- 
netric curve. 

Subjects are plentiful from four sources: (1) Pets, 
(2) Domestic animals on parks and farms, (3) Zoos and 
4) Wild animals. These in the first three groups love 
o be filmed. They are naturally hams at heart, if ap- 
yroached in the right, manner. The first step is to allay 
heir fears and win their confidence. Promising pictures 
o their owners or keepers provides easy entry. It is often 
visable to obtain. permission to enter a compound 
yr inner enclosure. Do this by explaining your purpose, 
nd perhaps showing a few of your pictures. Promise 
oO give pictures to the keeper only if you are willing to 
leliver. Finding subjects is not difficult. A little 
liplomacy and tact works wonders. 

The next step is to set the stage. Select a spot with 
plenty of light and an uncluttered background. Then 
he problem is to fence in your quarry, to hold them in 
me spot where you have your elements of focus, back- 
round and lighting under your control. Food is the 
est bait to hold interest of any animal. With its aid, 
ou often can stage a scene, complete in every detail, 
vith the animals in perfect position. The food attracts 
hem, holding their interest. A picket fence, for ex- 
mple, keeps them from getting too close. The net re- 
ult of these two confining forces is to pin down the 
nimals to one spot, just where you want them for 
yhotography. This is the most important part of ani- 
nal photography. 

Otherwise, you may find yourself running around, 
hasing an elusive quarry that is always a step ahead 
nd never in the right light. The surroundings also 
isually are a cluttered confusion of trees, branches, and 
ther distractions. If the bait idea doesn’t work, try 
ising beaters. I was filming a flock of wild turkeys last 
Thanksgiving, but couldn’t get them to approach the 
amera for a close-up. When I moved toward them, they 
lways backed off. Finally, I placed some beaters behind 
hem—several assistants surrounding the rear of the 
lock, advancing slowly. The flock had no choice but 
o retreat toward the camera which I had carefully set 
ip, and which obtained excellent close-ups. 

The candid technique is another method. It takes 
nore time, and works only with pets or other domesti- 
ated creatures. You join the herd, camera and all. 
.fter a while, the animals become accustomed to you. 
Phey accept you and the camera. Be careful not to make 
ny sudden movements or threatening gestures. Once 
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you are accepted and ignored, the animals continue 
feeding, playing, working, and your candid camera can 
start shooting. This method requires plenty of film. If 
your batting average is one good shot out of five or ten 
exposures, that is a good score. Film is cheap if you 
succeed in obtaining one unique shot which would not 
be obtainable in any other way. 

Zoo animals often are circled with so many bars, cages 
and inappropriate surroundings that their pursuit is a 
waste of time, film and effort. Study their habits and 
routine. The feeding hour may be ideal for picture tak- 
ing. Study the sunlight. In the afterfioon, the cage may 
be dark and the animals torpidly dozing. But in the 
morning hours, the cage may be flooded with sunshine, 
and the animal alert, bright-eyed and bushy-tailed. 

Treat pets like people and you can’t go far wrong. If 
they like you, they will cooperate—but not if you try 
to shove them around, to force them into positions or 
actions that do not come naturally, or to treat them 
like inanimate objects to be placed in position like 
stocks of wood. When they cooperate, show your appre- 
ciation. Reward them with kindness, or better—with 
food. 

Animals, by nature and by instinct, tend to merge 
with their surroundings. Photography has to violate 
this desire, to cut the creature free from its surround- 
ings. A plain grey or black background often can be ob- 
tained by choice of camera angle. For a bird on a 
branch, shoot upward against the sky. For a deer or a 
cow crossing a stream, shoot downward for a water back- 
ground. For an animal in a cage, move the camera until 
dark shadow gives a clear black background to shoot 
against. 

Sunlight is mandatory. Save your film if the sun 
isn’t out. With black and white, the result is dull, grey. 
With color, the result also is dismal, and with a char- 
acteristic bluish cast that comes from overcast weather 
or from subjects in shade. 

Fur requires a lot of illumination. Use an exposure. 
meter to take a close-up reading. A long-hair animal 
usually requires a full stop exposure more than normal. 
If it’s black, two stops usually is called for. Back-light- 
ing is wonderful to show up the texture of fur. Add flash 
for an ideal combination—sunshine back-lighting com- 
bined with flash on the camera. 

Most prize-winning animal shots, you will find, are 
taken with the aid of flash. There is no subject for which 
flash bulbs are more important. It provides that added 
punch and sparkle, whether you are shooting with 
black-and-white film, color film or in stereo. It simpli- 
fies photography when you do not have to wait for sun- 
shine. The bulb puts the light exactly how, when and 
where you want it. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


International Club 


Dear Sirs: 


I have sort of an international travel 
club of my own. I call it my walking 
stick or conversation cane. It is really 
unique. I seldom go through an air ter- 
minal, railroad station or hotel lobby 
without being stopped by people who 
want to know what it is and why I carry 
it with me. I have many small but good 
souvenirs from many faraway places on 
it....IJ have carried this stick with me 
in the last three years to Hawaii, Can- 
ada, Florida and Mexico, and many oth- 
er places in the U.S. Last week in New 
York City I found a very nice United 
Nations emblem for it... . I am send- 
ing along a picture of the Big Stick (see 
cut). It is a maple sapling around which 
has grown a bitter-sweet vine. There are 
many souvenirs and some real gems em- 
bedded in the wood. 

Murray Hill Bartley 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Travel File 


Dear Sirs: 


I have enjoyed TRAVEL very much and 
look forward to the receipt of each issue. 
I’m keeping every issue . . . then I can 
use my file for suggestions and the 
necessary things to do in order to enjoy 
the trip more fully. 

John F. Costello 
Pasadena, Calif. 


India Enthusiast 


Dear Sirs: 

That article (Portfolio for India, 
TRAVEL, Nov. 1956) by Judith Laikin 
interested me so much I wondered if she 
ever wrote a book about her travels in 
that country? India fascinates me so that 
I just gobble up books about the coun- 
try—be it fiction or fact. And her article 
held me to every word. Of course, there 
were other articles in the issue I liked 
too, but it’s India that holds me this time. 
I think TRAVEL is getting better and bet- 
ter with every new issue. Keep up the 
good work. 

Albert E. Johnson 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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Travel Sharing 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest and enjoy- 
ment Mary S. Labaree’s article, How to 
Share Your Travels, in the November 
issue of TRAVEL. I have traveled abroad 
a number of times in the past few years, 
also to Cuba, Florida, Mexico and our 
own West, taking 16mm color movies 
everywhere I go. During the intervening 
winters I have shown these pictures to 
a number of Golden Age groups in and 
around Philadelphia, which has given 
pleasure to both the elderly audiences 
and myself. Should you hear from any 
groups in the vicinity of Philadelphia . . . 
I will try and arrange some time for 
them. 

Alan S. Goodman 
1007 Sharpless Road 
Melrose Park 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prize Winners 


Dears Sirs: 

Your answer to question 11, Travel 
Twisters, November issue, in regard to 
Nobel Prize winners, is four-fifths cor- 
rect. Whether a Nobel Prize winner will 
go to Stockholm, Sweden, to pick it up 
will depend on which prize he has been 
awarded. If he has won the Peace Prize 
he will be going to Oslo, Norway, to 
pick it up. I read your Travel Twisters 
column with much interest. 

Herman E. Jorgensen 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lost Found? 


Dear Sirs: 

Referring to Arizona’s Apache Trail 
in the October, 1956, issue, I read a few 
years ago that a deputy sheriff had been 
caught dry-gulching prospectors in the 
Superstitions who seemed to be getting 
nearer to finding the Lost Dutchmen 
mine than he was. That after his arrest 
someone had succeeded in finally locat- 
ing it. Does any reader of TRAVEL know 
the truth in this matter? Has the Lost 
Dutchman been located or not? 

Cecil D. Clayton 
Henderson, Ky. 


Insofar as TRAVEL knows, no.—Ed. 


Ten, Anyone? 


Dear Sirs: 
I have been receiving your magazine as 
a member of your National Travel Club 
for the past two years and .. . never in 
my life have I gotten more pleasure read- 
ing a magazine than that of Travet. I 
have relived many years of travel and... 
if it were ten dollars I would gladly pay 
it. 
Martin J. Kelly 
Newark, N. J. 


“Stop sign ahead ... Watch that car 
..- Not so fast... Man crossing... 
Look out for that dog...” 


Twister Answers 


1. Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott. 2 
Colorado. 3. Richard Wagner’s birth 
place. 4. The Irish in you, of course! 
5. Yugoslavia. 6. Criminal class. These 
are all penitentiaries. 7. New York City 
8. Aventine, Capitoline, Palatine, Cae 
lian, Quirinal, Viminal and Esquiline 
9. Ohio and Indiana. 10. Mexico. 11 
There is actually no such street as Tir 
Pan Alley. It is where songs are pub 
lished, West of Broadway on 46th anc 
47th. 12. Chicago. 13. New York; For 
Myers, Florida; Naples. 14. Shipbuild 
ing. 15. (a). 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 4: Three Lions. P. 9: elas & Ohio Railroad. P 


12: St. Petersburg News Service. 14: (Left) Michigar 
Tourist Council; (Right) J. Walter Thompson. P. 15 
(Left) J. Walter Thompson; (Right) Maine Developmen 
Commission. P. 16-2: Jamestown, Va. Festival Com. 
mittee. P. 22-23: Author. P. 24-27: Author. P. 29-31 
Douglas Grundy from Three Lions. P. nh Jordan Klein 
P. 33: Author. P, 34-35: Jordan Klein. P. 36-40: Authy 
P. 42-43: Hawaii Visitors Bureau. P. 48: Author. 46 
(Left) Florida State Advertising Commission; vores 
NYSPIX.- CONST (Center) N.H. State Planning & 
Development. 47: (Top) Bill Sears of Western Ways 
ight) NYSPIX. Commerce. P. i Carl Erbe Associates: 

50-51: Tampa News Bureau. 52-53: British Infor. 
wate Service, P. 60: (Left) Fie Carlton; (Right) 
Author. P. 65: (Top) P. T. Cole; (Center) Illinois Tol 
Highway; (Bottom) American Airlines. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Srief “News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


ATINS EASE CAR-ENTRY LAWS 
Five Central American 
ountries have Signed _. 
reaty to permit freé pas- 
age of cars across ‘their 
orders, first regional 
aet in Western Hemi- 
phere. Under new treaty, 
otorists need single doc- 
ment to cross lines, same 
S in Europe. Pact signers 
re Guatemala, El Salva- 
or, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
osta Rica. 


-S. TO REVAMP YELLOWSTONE 
As part of special plan 
o revamp Yellowstone Na- 
ional Park, Dept. of In- 
erior has awarded con- 
Pacts for construction of 
oads, comfort stations, 
lus installation of util- 
ties. New projects bring 
otal spent on Yellowstone 
o- $1,021,755 in Mission 
6 program. 


LORIDA BUILDING MONORAIL 
Suspended monorail line 
S being built at Ft. 
auderdale, Fla., 1,250 
eet long, with ultra-mod- 
rn, fiberglas aerial 
oach able to hold 26 pas- 
engers. Costing $75,000, 
rain will be used as 
huttle from U.S. Highway 
to Autorama exhibit. 


ONKERS FERRY SERVICE ENDS 
Yonkers Ferry has sus- 
ended service on Hudson 
iver between Yonkers, 
»Y.—Alpine, N.J., aS re= 
ult of opening of Thru- 
ay Bridge at Tarrytown in 
955. Ferry was in opera- 
ion for 34 years, had 2 
oats, each with popaeaty. 
Oo. Cals. 
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RECORD CROWDS VISIT PARKS 
All records for travel 


. in U.S. National Park sys- 


tem were broken in first 

9 months of 1956 when 
47,074,574 people visited 
park areas, 11% more than 
last year, over double 
figure for 10 years ago. 
Official estimate for year 
is expected to be 55,000,- 
000, near 80,000,000 vis- 
its by 1966. 


HOUSEWIVES TOP TRAVEL LIST 

America's most extensive 
overseas travelers in 1956 
were housewives, according 
to Usis. Passport Office. 
They received 27.5% of all 
passports, other occupa- 
tions high on globetrotter 
lists including students 
(9.4%), clerk-secretaries 
(5.6%). Women also out- 
numbered men, 56.3% to 
43.7% in applying for 
passports. 


TRAVEL FIELD SURVEY SEEN 

Census Bureau is re= 
questing funds to make 
wide survey in 1958 of 
U.S. passenger transporta= 
tion including travel by 
car, public carriers. Bu- 
reau recently completed 
privately-financed, small 
scale survey of U.S. 
transportation at request 
of travel industry. 


AEROTRAIN LINKS VEGAS, L.A. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
began daily Aerotrain 
shuttle service Dec. 18 
from Los Angeles to Las 
Vegas. Food on 9-car 
lightweight streamliner is 
included in price of 
tickets. 


AIRPORT BUILDS ANIMAL HOME 
Shelter for transient 
animals is béing built at 

New York International 
Airport. Leased to Amer- 
ican Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, $180,000 haven will 
have rates ranging from 
$4.00 per day for lions, 
tigers to 5¢ per day for 
canaries. Last year, over 
100,000 animals were sent 
through Idlewild. 


LINES PACK ATLANTIC HOPS 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration reports that 
during last July, Aug., 86 
scheduled or non=-sked air- 
planes flew overseas 
daily, mostly from NYC. Of 
scheduled flights, almost 
half were U.S. carriers, 
—2,573 of 5,337 trips. 
Survey did not include 
flights by military or 
private individuals. 


CHARLESTON TOUR SCHEDULED 

Annual tour of historic 
houses of Charleston, 
S.C., will be held Mars? 
to Apr. 14, when famous 
gardens of Magnolia, Mid- 
dleton, Cypress are in 
peak bloom. About 20 pri- 
vate homes, all authenti- 
cally furnished, are open 
to public only during 
spring tours. 


CANADA TO STAGE CARNIVAL 
Quebec's annual Winter 
Carnival will open Jan. 
13, continue until Mar.eos 
Event is marked by pa- 
rades, huge snowmen, dog 
derbies, street dancing, 
ski competition, snow 
sculpture, costume balls. 
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N.M. RUSHES SKI BUILD UP 

New Mexico is rushing to 
complete expansion, im- 
provement of ski facili- 
ties in its mountains for 
winter sports season. 
Among ski meets, carnivals 
Slated are James Fmslie 
Memorial Trophy Ravv~ at 
La Madera Feb. 2, 33; Taos 
Winter Carnival, Southwest 
Junior Ski Championships 
at Taos Ski Valley, Feb. 
22; Deckerhoff Trophy 
races at Taos Ski Valley 
Mar. 17. 


P.R. DRAWS CASALS FESTIVAL 
Pablo Casals will be 
featured performer in 
Puerto Rican Festival held 
Apr. 22-May 8. Tourists 
planning to make special 
trip to island for -event 
should make reservations 
far in advance as lodging 
in luxury, middle-priced 
hotels is reported 
"tight." Major airlines 
plan special flights to 
- accommodate visitors dur- 
ing events. 


SWISSAIR RECEIVES DC-7C 
American, foreign line 
companies are beginning to 
get deliveries of Douglas 

DC-7C aircraft. Recently 

Swissair received its 
first of 4 planes on or- 
der, craft making trip 
from NYC to, Zurich in LL 
hours, 25 minutes, averag-= 
ing 375.8 mph. DC-7C can 
carry more than 100 pas- 
sengers, has fastest 
cruising speed of any 
transatlantic airliner. 


HUGE PLASTIC HULL REBUILT 
Ship-builders recently 
produced 42-foot auxiliary 
ketch with largest plastic 

hull ever made. Produced 
by Luria & Cournand, Inc., 
NYC, boat will be used for 
scientific purposes, will 
need only 3-man crew. 
Shipping officials predict 
that craft may be forerun- 
ner of vast plastic—hulled 
shipping fleets if cost 
can be cut. 
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FINLAND BAGS BANDY MEET 
Finland will host first 

World Bandy Championships 

in history of sport on 

Feb. 21-24, staging 

events at Helsinki, 

Lahti, Lappeenranta, 

Oulu, Varkaus. Finland, 

Norway, Sweden, USSR will 

enter teams. Game is sSimi- 

lar to ice hockey but . 

players use small inflated 

balls, scooped stick. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE PLANNED 

North German Lloyd's 
Berlin will sail from NYC 
Feb. 8 for 17-day cruise 
to West Indies, South 
America, stopping at St. 
Thomas, V.I.; Fort-de- 
France, Martinique; Cura- 
cao, N.W.1I.3$ La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Ciudad Trujil- 
lo, D.R.; Nassau, Bahamas. 
Cruise ends Feb. 25, costs 
$340. 


WAGNER OPERA SELLOUT SEEN 
Travelers planning to 
attend 1957 Richard Wagner 

Opera Festival Plays in 
Bayreuth, Germany, July 23 
to Aug. 25, are advised 

to order tickets as soon 
as possible as event is 
usually sold out months 

in advance. Daily festival 
Seating capacity is 
47,000. 


N.H. PLANS SKI JUMP MEET 

National Ski Jumping 
Championships will be held 
from 262-foot steel tower 
tn-Berlin; Neu. “on Mars 
3, with winter carnival. 
North American National 
Ski Jumping event is 
tabbed for Mar. 9, 10, in 
Belknap area, Gilford, 
Nottie 


LIST OF AIR HOPS PUBLISHI 
Up-to-date flight info1 
mation on all scheduled 
airplanes making runs frc¢ 
NYC to Chicago, Miami, 
Boston, Washington, D.C., 
are listed in combined 
airline timetable pub- 
lished by Transportation 
Displays, “Ine. Lists :are 
available at air termi- 
nals, most hotels, travel 
agencies, can be mailed t 
frequent travelers. 


SAS TO FLY TOKYO-POLAR RL 
Seandinavian Airlines 
System will begin 1-stop 
polar-route flights link- 
ing Copenhagen with Tokyo 
early this year, using SA 
Global-Express DC-7C. Com 
pany plans to make trip i 
50° hours; (with lo stop-fox 

refueling in Anchorage, 
Alaska. In 1960, DC-8 jet 
planes will be put into 
service on route. 


SYNDICATE PLANS AIR DEAL 
Hotelman Conrad Hilton 
is reported to have joine 
Syndicate which plans to 

buy up groups of air 
transports in order to 
lease them to carriers. 
Syndicate will thus free 
airlines to invest capita 
in other purposes, ena- 
bling many to compete wit 
large carriers. 


MOHAWK ADDS DETROIT STOP 
Mohawk Airlines inaugu- 
rated service to Detroit, 
Mich., Erie, Penna., on 
Dec. 1. With new. Stops, 
line now links over 30 
cities: in Ney. Ne eee 
England, has applied for 
runs throughout Great 
Lakes, plus Toronto. 


pao SS VRS a ae ea eee Ne ene SS 
FLORIDA VACATION PACKAGES PUSHED BY NATIONAL AIRLINES 

National Airlines' winter package vacation program 
began Dec. 20, features 56 Miami Beach hotels, 18 
motels at Sunny Isles, extension trips to Havana, 
Nassau, Sarasota, Clearwater. Basic plan provides air- 
port transfers, accommodations for 7 days, 6 nights 
for $39.00 per week up, plus round-trip air fares. 
National offers modified American plan, consisting of 
6 brunches, 6 dinners, available at most hotels for 


$12.00 to $24.00 per person. 
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4sANE “AIR STAIRS" DEVISED 
Capital Airlines has in- 
talled "air stair" doors 
a their jet-prop Viscount 
lanes. Device folds in 
sections into doors, un= 
2lds on stairway by pull- 
1g electré-hydraulic 

21it. Friction brake has 
een installed on propel- 
ors in front of stairway 
2 stop them from rotat- 
1g, eliminating any pos- 
ibility of accidents. 


* 


Fahd 


RITERS' VACATION “PLANNED 
Seven-day spring vaca- 
ion trips to Bermuda com- 
lete with special writing 

astruction classes are 
ffered by American-For- 
ten cravel, .54.-S. Clinton 
t., Doylestown, Penna. 
Batruction.is in fiction, 
rticle writing, teachers 
re professional writers, 
BC TUPe TS. 


INY LINGUAL BOOK PRODUCED 
Charles E. Tuttle Pub- 
ishing Co. has produced 
eries of miniature dic-= 
ionaries for translating 
nglish into German, Span- 
sh, French, at 75¢ each. 
ach volume contains over 
,;O0O0 English words, ex- 
ressions, including 1,000 
ords used in business 
orrespondence. 


PA ADDS NEW HAWAII FLIGHT 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
ines will establish Sun- 
ay flights linking Cal- 
ary with Honolulu in 

an., With direct connec-= 
ions being made at Van-= 
suver,. Be C.i Service from 
ancouver has been upped 
rom 2 to 5 hops weekly 
iring winter. 


ND OF U.S. BARRIERS ASKED 
American Society of 
ravel Agents has called 
or removal of U.S. Gov- 
rnment barriers which 
iscourage pleasure travel 
o America by foreigners 
rom friendly countries. 
See Travel editorial, 
ee 95G4% P.O.) 
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MIAMI-HOUSTON FLIGHT OPENS 
National Airlines has 
begun flights from Houston 
to Miami, first direct air 

service between two 
cities. New run extends 
National's service to 
Tampa, Jacksonville, other 
cities along line's route 
from Jacksonville to New 
Orleans. National opened 
sales-ticket office at 821 
Walker Ave., Houston. 


. CHICAGO ADDS COPTER HOPS 


Chicago Helicopter Air- 
ways has inaugurated first 
regularly scheduled copter 
hops from Midway to O'Hare 
airports. Line plans even- 
tually to operate link 
from airports to downtown 
Chicago terminal. Fare is 
$5.00 per adult, $2.50 for 
children. Hops take 12 
minutes compared with sur- 
Laces pide sor Ll hour. 


NEW GUATEMALA HOP SLATED 
Guest Airways has inau- 
gurated non-stop Mexico 
City-Guatemala service on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, takes 3 
hours, 45):mins,. Costs 
$76.00 roundtrip. Flight 
is arranged so tourists 
can spend week or more 
sightseeing in Guatemala 
highlands, Indian vil- 
lages, then fly to Panama. 


CAPITAL ADDS JET PROP HOPS 
Jet-prop Viscount serv- 
ice from NYC's Idlewild 
Airport was inaugurated 
by Capital Airlines with 5 
daily flights to Cleve- 
andere Detroutesont cago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. New 
flights are in addition to 
84 daily hops from NYC 
area. 


CUNARD SETS EUROPE CRUISE 
Cunard luxury liner 
Caronia will make 39-day 
voyage to 18 ports in 7 
northern European coun- 
tries, leaving NYC on July 
2. Return passage can be 
made on any of 12 Cunard 
ships. Trip, including 
shore excursions, is $975. 


CANADA TRAIN EXTENDS RUN 


Canadian Pacific Railway's 
Dayliners, self-propelled 
rail diesel cars, recently . 
began their first inter- 
national run on Montreal- 
Boston route, cut train 


time to 8% hours, saving 
55 minutes. : 


LANS 3-LEVEL ROADS : 


Two tri-level grade sepa- 
rations are planned by 
Illinois State Toll High- 
way Commission near Elm- 
hurst’ (above), O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport, will 
make use of less land, af-= 
fect fewer home sites in 
road building program. 


K 


American Airlines has re- 
leased sketches of its new 
seating arrangement for 
its forthcoming turbo-prop 
airplane, Lockheed Elec-— 
tra, which features 
"living room look," com- 
plete with modern chairs, 
tables, in 3 informal 
compartments. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


1. Green Week Agricultural. ss. séessseee berlin, Germany 
4-10. Sportsmen's Show. ««.«ssesseee ses ehansas CIty, Mon 
Pel?. Folklore. Festival ov ccies'scs veo. cutee whe COG Ua mee 
>> Candlemass Festivals. side. «0s voces sew se DOUCh Ameimlee 
2. Lipton Cup Ocean Sailing Regatta........Miami, Fla. 
2-3. Alpine Winter Games........-Berchtesgaden, Germany 
925. Little Jars Bestival. ssccsesce ce ee VOrase Orriga es 
2-10. Sportsmen's Show. ..scccccevvccecseeeBbOSton, MASS. 
Se -St« BLASIUS EOUC. oii. s cco 0 oes bees eg WUMCMROULS . = lis 
3. Cortez Bridge Opening.........Bradenton Beach, Fla. 
5-4. King Cat Contest...ccesceccceeee Copenhagen, Denmark 
Ser LOe-Costunte- Balls vies c's bc oe se vis seiees VEDIING  Auet oer 
4. Lapp Fair & Fur Sales.............eJokkmokk, Sweden 
Pee OK i MOS ULVO Listes ie 6 6 esoieis soe b.6 es ecteibn as Ur oceanic 
4-9. Gasparilla Pirate Festival............lampa, Fla. 
5-8. Miami-Nassau Ocean Race....eeeeeeee---Miami, Fla. 
7-8. Audubon Nature Tours Begin......--Okeechobee, Fla. 
8. Return-of-Sun Pageant...cceccceveecceee Narvik, Norway 
6-9. Crufts Doge Shows. ci. cccctcevees wee HONGON, Ene lone 
9. King Frederik Opera Ball........Copenhagen, Denmark 
Oe Ly ing. Farm TS.) DAY <6 ores 020- e006 6.0.0 0m wine ee TOMO ie eee 
Gm 2 ROYAL REPACTA. 6 éicc-e cco sceele e's cere HODart, .Lasmanla 
oeMa tis Oe “CAPM I VAL os os -0 wie 6 66 5.0 6 ews 0.8 DDL Tits Ve Oso vere 
10-15. Miners Festival..........0ruro, Potosi, Bolivia 
LO H/r OK 1 CMAMDSisecowiele elereie ee ioe cree cceeare MOLINE a OWeGdel 
dele. Ll Vier DUT ROGCO:. sicrs 0-0 clsie sive seo sss LUM gC ais 
1i=15,. Book Trades: Fairs sic cccceceec ce LOndon, Bnugband 
12-15. Scottish Dairy Show. ..ccec«cceee Glasgow, scotland 
12-18. Anniversary Celeb... ..cccoevcceeese Valdivia, Chile 
14. Carnival on Skis...........e-Reit im Winkl, Germany 
TA Strolling: BLOWer “SHOWscccc cess cco ete MVCrS tka. 
15. Baseball Spring Training....Phoenix, Tucson, Ariz. 
Oi MLMNOSe MOL Clerc cco eeleele eect eee ede ose c CONNES Nrance 
iDe -Untl. Ski RaceSsccceccesseOte MOTltz. switzerland 
Om. Minn Sh ok CHAwpSis-6.< 0's s sles cee se KOUVOLO-. bP Ilene 
Po-24.” sportsmen 'S SHOW. <o.c:c <.0v ce eeed eo co NOW YORK, “Ne ts 
17. Koenigsberg Cup Ski Champs.......Salzburg, Austria 
19. Santo Christo de Atalaya Celeb..........-All Panama 
PO =20c CACUUS: SHOW < » oes cle 0,c1e's 1p siete © ties oe HOC. Aiea 
BSC as LALLY Mees sete ce ectblnecies vices wer Orvis, FOrtiegar 
20-24. National Autorama......eeeeeeeeeHartford, Conn. 
21-24. 1st Bandy Ice-Hockey Champs...Helsinki, Finland 
Pe MOe | (es CAPMEVOAL s s's'c cae 0 e606 otis wip cals sa NCe om homes 
pe. LO0th: Boy. “Scouts: Anniv. . sc «seve 6s DONUONS pnp land 
22-25. Square Dance FeStival.....c.ceeee-Fnoenix, Ariz. 
22-28. Girl Guides Centenary....Nyeri, Brit. E. Africa 
22-Mar. 3. Ski Festival...........Holmenkollen, Norway 
eo-e4e intl. Winter GCames...cessccevetse shanti, Pinlang 
Zo~2e4e Avabilan Horse ‘Shows < oss. see eeeocottsadale, Arig. 
Zon eve VONQGUBTOS): ROGCO s\s:.s'cs ce sles ae sic eae es SUOSON Arias 
eae White Lady: Pageants occ. ececceis.c ve ss SGOLIZIas” Litany 
24-26. Textiles Fair... .cceeseeesee.s.sCologne,, Germany 
24-Mar. 3. Faire.ssccccccccccccvesese Guimaraes, Portugal 
25. San Martin Birthday........Buenos Aires, Argentina 
20-Mar 1. British Toy Fair...........Brighton,. England 
25.-Mar. 2. Cracker Week Celeb........Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
27-28. Agricultural Show.........Ballintemple, Ireland 
eo~« Flower Battle... veccvevcsccicesessies veeNiGe,) france 
28. Women's Carnival Night......Bonn, Cologne, Germany 
28. Classical Marriage Ceremony.........Thebae, Greece 
28-Mar. 5. Carnival..............-Lucerne, Switzerland 
50. Domestic Arts Exhib.....cceseseeeeessParis, France 
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AIRLINES URGE HOTEL BOOM 

Airline companies fear 
that hotel facilities in 
foreign countries are not 
expanding fast enough to 
meet demands of jet-age 
globetrotters. As result, 
lines have begun entering. 
hotel. business. Two exam— 
ples: Pan American World 
Airways through its sub- 
sidiary is expanding, 
Scandinavian Airlines Sys-= 
tem has begun planning 
huge hotel project in Co- 
penhagen. 


IRISH OFFER MOTOR TOURS 

Daily motor coach tours 
of Ireland for 6 to 12 
days are offered May- 
through-September by 
Coras I[ompair Eireann, 
Ireland transport company. 
Tours cost less than 
$10.00 per day, cover 
transportation, accommo- 
dations, meals, show 
travelers all sections of 
Ireland. Trips can be 
booked through any U. S. 
travel agent. 


FINNS START LAPLAND TOURS 

Daily watercoach tour 
through Finnish Lapland 
north of Arctic Circle 
will begin June 15, offer 
tourists views of coun-= 
try's islands plus Lake 
Inari. Trips start at 
10:30 a.m. at Inari, re- 
turn sat: 800 p.m, cost 
$5.50, including light 
lunches. Finnish Tourist 
Ass'n maintains comfort-— 
able inns at Inari, Ivalo 
for overnight stays. 


IVERNIA TO SWITCH PORTS 
Cunard's new 22,000-ton 
Ivernia will make 2 voy- 
ages to London from NYC 
on: Jane “L7, Rebs. Loa vate 
Halifax, also visiting 
Havre. At London, passen= 
gers will disembark at 
Tilbury Landing, 1 hour by: 
train: from. center. of City. 
After Feb. 14, Ivernia 
will stop at Southampton 
instead of London on At- 
lantic crossings. 
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